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A good start in life! Often do we hear it said of 
@ young man that he ought, as a matter of course, to 
turn out well because of his worthy parentage, his 
pleasant surroundings in youth, his educational oppor- 
tunities. But is it not as true that many a one turns 
out well largely because he had no goodly inheritance, 
but rather cold, defiant surroundings, and a hard- 
earned acquaintance with books? Only he turns out 
well-who improves his circumstances and environment 
to aid him upward,—be they pleasant or unpleasant, 
smooth or rough, full or scant. 


What is said, is one thing; what is meant by what 
is said, is quite another thing. Words at their best 
are but symbols of thought; the question of inter- 
preting those symbols is always an important one. 
Unless you understand the man who is speaking to 
you, you cannot fully understand what he says to 
you. It is the same in looking at God’s words as in 
looking at the words of a neighbor ; for what we call 
God’s words are man’s words used by God. In Bible 
study we must not only note what is said as from 
God ;:we must also study to see what is meant by 


. 


those words. To take words in theirdead literalness, 
whether from God or from our fellow, may be to 
misunderstand their meaning, and so to fail of com- 
prehending him who spoke‘them. 


Good preaching is not so common as it might be; 
but good hearing is perhaps even rarer than good 
preaching. He who preaches well has something to 
say to his hearers that is worth their hearing, and he 
says it. He who hears well is on the watch for some 
word from the preacher that is worth his hearing, 
and, if it is said, he hears it. Judging from the com- 
‘ments on the preacher that are most frequently made 
by the hearers at the close of any ordinary preaching 
service, would it not seem that either the preacher of 
that day had not said anything worth hearing, or his 
heaters had failed to note it? It is the message of 
the preacher, rather than his manner of delivering it, 


| that is the test of the preacher’s importance and 


worth. It is the interest of the hearers in the 
preacher's message, rather than their opinion of his 
manner and method, that measures their ability and 
fidelity as intelligent hearers. According to this 
standard, Jonah was a very good preacher, and the 
people of Nineveh were very good hearers. Is it, or 
is it not, true, that “the men of Nineveh shall stand 
up in the judgment with this generation, and shall con- 
demn it,” because they were so much better hearers of 
preaching than the average man or woman of to-day? 


The ancients could not imagine that the heavenly 
bodies could hold their places in the skies without a 
physical support. They imagined them to be set in 
erystal spheres, with the.earth as the common center, 
and the harmony with which these moved was called 
“the music of the spheres.” We have found that 
God needs no such props for his stars and planets. 
He hangs them, to all appearance, on nothing, and 


235 | by the subtle unseen forces of his order they are kept 


in place and in time. The old prophet hit the fact 
better than the astronomers: “ Lift up your eyes on 
high, and behold who hath created these things, that 
bringeth out their host by number: he calleth them 
all by names, by the greatness of his might, for that 
he is strong in power, not one faileth.” So in the 
working of God’s providence: the unseen is prop 
|enough for the seen. When Luther's friends wrote 
despairingly of the negotiations of the Diet at Worms, 
he wrote back from Coburg that he had been looking 
up at the night sky, spangled and studded with stars, 
and had found no pillars to holdthemup. Yet they 
did not fall. And by this parable that God nightly 
sets forth in the silence, Luther cheered men of lesser 
faith, who were searching for the pillars to prop up 
God’s providence. 


There is a tinfidity as to the outcome of doctrinal 
movements and discussions which is not of faith. 
Some good people would be glad to put an end to 
such discussions, that they might be sure they never 
would lead to undesirable conclusions. But the 
pfovidence that controls the movements and agita- 
tions of the mental world is never more manifestly 
wise than in permitting and evoking differences of 
views on the great problems of life and its divine 
relations. As the winds force the trees to root them- 





selves more deeply, so the agitations of the intellec- 
tual world bring men to a firmer grasp of the rock- 
truths by which mén live. The worst danger lies in 
the other direction. Ages of no discussion have been 
pages of dulness in the perception of truth and of 
weakness in its application to life. Barrow well says 
“ Running water will run itself clear; standing water 
stagnates and corrupts.” A great man of our own 
age, who certainly was not indifferent to soundness of 
doctrine, the late Dr. A. A. Hodge of Princeton, is 
said to have been charged with uttering heresy on 
some point of theology. In his characteristic way he 
retorted, “I do not care whether I have preached 
heresy or not, so long as I make you think on the 
subject!” He had the large faith that movement 
meant life, and more abundant life, to the church, 





EXPANSION IN GOD. 


“ Objectivity alone,” gays a modern writer of high 
standing in the world of scientific thought, “is fayor- 
able to the free circulation of the soul. But let the 
object be real, and not an image of the mind’s own 
creation.” God is this real, this transcendent Object, 
given to the Christian in Christ,—an inner pogsession, 
yet wholly outside of self. Since God is of all beings \ 
the most real, possessing inherent Jife, while all other 
existence is secondary and derived from him, it fol- 
lows that, of all objects of thought, God is that 
supreme Object most favorable to the fullest, freest, 
most glorious “ circulation of the soul.” The thought 
of God increases the life of the soul. Circulation 
means living. Broader, deeper, more expansive cir- 
culation of the soul’ means a higher degree of life, 
“More life, and fuller,” is what we, as Christians, 
want. This is to be obtained by living in the thought 
of God. 

What is that throng of middle-aged and elderly 
people, who seem to be so eagerly looking for some- 
thing? How they peer about, and seem ever to be 
looking backward, while they are haunted by some 
reminiscence of past delight! What are they groping 
after with hopeless faces and joylesseyes? Ah! it is 
the great world of grown-up humanity searching for 
their lost childhood. Something is ever reminding 
them of the freshness of a world all undimmed, of a 
joy and freedom which once was in them and all about 
them. What has become of the sense of the infinite 
nearness of God and the brooding protection of his 
fatherly love? Where are those flashes of illumi- 
nation which spoke so plainly of a life spreading end- 
lessly before them? The child’s deep intuition of 
the wonder of existence, his profound joy in living, 
the “ appareling | in celestial light, of earth and every 
common sigbt,” have for the most part passed away 
from their experiences. 

Will these world-weary and world-aged ones ever 
find again their lost childhood? No; there. has 
passed away a glory from the earth which will never 
return with the force of first delight. That early 
glamour over land and sea, over life and nature, was 
not to remain, but was prophetic of the immortal 
capacity of the soul, of its possible flight into loftier 
realms, and of a joy dependent on far deeper insight 
and on a profounder knowledge of tigg unfathomable 
relations of the soul to God, than the child then pos- 





sessed. When that deathless. thing, the soul, is 
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“fealty net free frota the hand of its Oneator for ite 
* immortal ranging through the width and length of 
eternity, it is not strange that its first motions and 
emotions should be prophetic of that final aim for 
_ which it was created ? They were designed to set a | 
heavenly window in the soul, that thereafter the sou 
might never question the light, nor whence it flows. 
Entire satisfaction and trne tranquillity and buoy- 
ant joy will never be ours until the soul finds wings 
for flight,—until it experiences energy of rapture in 
- an Object which will fill it with infinitely purer and 
~ intenser joy than ever glowed in the heart of a poetic 
child in the dewy dawning of a spring morning. The 
early exhilaration in physical life is symbolic of the 
spirit’s joy when it sees the rising of the Sun of 


Righteousness flushing all the horizons of an end-| 


lead day. 

The prophecy of childhood, partly physical, partly 
of the spirit, may. have its counterpart in maturer 
life. Again, in later life, come those “high hours of 
visitation from the living God.” Again comes the 

illumination of the upper heavens : 


_ "A world above man’s head to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be,” 


Again, in*the words of another, “there comes a 
brooding sense of the precious nearness of the all- 
cherishing God of our childhood, who knows us bet- 
ter than we know ourselves, yet for Chrigt’s sake loves 
us notwithstanding all, which gives us our surest evi- 
dence (as far as conscious experience, based on his 
promises, is evidence) that we are only in'the portals 
of éternal life,—only in the dawning of on 
sunrise in our Christian life.” 

It is in God himself that the Christian soul is to 
find those mighty heights #nd depths in which he 
may-expand his powers,—where he will find no bar- 
fiers, whete he will begin to suspect his own limitless 
. capabilities when linked with God, where he. will 
begin to find out those fine adaptations of his nature 
to the One who made him; where he may feel at 
home, yet surrourided by'a mighty inspitation; where 
he may feel the trend of the most magnificent and 
majestic movements of the universe, nor yet be over- 
whelmed by them. God has done no less than this, 
to ask us to delight ourselves in him. In him we are 
privileged to grow, to expand, yes, even to revel! 
In him the feeblest souls may widen themselves, grow 
broad and deepen. 

“ For what is infinite must be a home, 
A shelter for the meanest life.” 


If we take the thought of God’s existence alone, 
what room it gives us for expansion! No one can 
take the sublime thought into his mind, and dwell 
upon it, that God exists,—that no leaps of thought 
backward or forward can bring us to a moment when 
he is pot; but it lifts and strengthens the soul, and 
enables it to expand. Here is the, true field for 
excursions of delight. And then when we add to the 
existence of God those ideas of his supreme and tran- 
seendent beauty which our deeply seated instincts 
suggest and demand, and which his whole character 
reveals, how intensely satisfying to our souls to expa- 
tiate in this divine revelation of the center and source 
of the beautiful, and to see in God the fountain of 
beauty, whose mighty, overflowing jets rise in their 
majestic curves and fall through their infinite arce, 
filling a universe with beauty until _they strike with 
laminous hues on the very outmost Verge of creation. 
When we crave a holiness which is not of earth, we 
have only to lose ourselves in Him who is “ glorious 
in holiness.” 

In a word, our whole nature is made to expand in 
God. Christians do not take long enough breaths in 
God. We are too much taken up with self to be 
thinking of God. Yet how much we miss of growth 
and expansion by not deliberately giving ourselves 
up to the thought of him !—and_ especially to that 
one thought which comprehends all others, his ever- 


lasting love to e 
Now we are in the stress of the conflict. The bit- 





stant battle, But thosé are not lost ‘livers to the 
soldier, nor is it failure in duty for him, when he lets 
his thoughts dwell on the noble image of his Leader. 
In.such hours his loyalty grows fervent. He becomes 
willing to follow to the death. It is his glory that 
he glories in his Captain. 

He who should lead us into and keep us in the 
thought of God to the exclusion of every other 
thought, even for half an hour a day, would do us an 
infinite service. The Holy Spirit is that leader, and 
he is the guide who will tarry us up into the great 
heart of God himself, and enable us to expand our 
littleness and rest our feebleness in the greatness and 
strength of Godhood. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Although any list of books recommended for Sunday- 
school libraries should be made use of rather as a hint 
of books for examination than as a record of books that 
can safely be added to the catalogue of any Sunday- 
school library, it is obvious that such a list has its place, 
and that very many desire to avail themselves of its aid. 
Several such Jists have been repeatedly named in these 
columns, Among these is “A List of Books Recom- 
mended for Sunday-school and: Parish Libraries by the 
Church Library Association,”: of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.. An officer of the association that issues this 
list sends a supplemental list of books, with this accom- 
panying note: 

The frequent references in The Sunday School Times to the 
work of the Church Library Association have done mich to 
make its lists known. It will be & great pleasure to us to have 
you continue to share in the work we are doing by mention of 
the Lent list, just issued, a copy of which we enclose. 


A copy of this list will be sént to any person desiring 
it, on‘application to the “‘Secretary of the Church 
Library Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts,” if a 
postage stamp for the cost of mailing be enclosed with 
the application. A list of “Books approved by the 
Connecticut Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school 
Books” can be obtained, on the same terms, by an 
application to Miss Susan T ‘Clark, 799 Asylum ‘Kvenne, 
Hartford, Connecticut. And Messrs. Ward and Drum- 


same terms, a copy of Faith Latimer’s “ List of Books 
for Earliest Reading.” Any one of these lists is worth 
studying. No one of them should be followed unques- 
tioningly. 

Questions of Bible chronology are easier raised than 
solved, and many that have been raised are not likely to 
be set at rest again. One of these questions is in con- 
nection with the order of events in the life,of Elisha, 
References were made to this matter in the Lesson 
Surroundings for the lessons of March 8 and March 15, 
And _ now a correspondent from Montana wants light on 
what seems to him a contradiction in these references. 
He says: 

In the exposition of the lesson for Sunday, March 22, as 
given in The Sunday School Times, my twelve-year-old son 
noticed several contradictions, for which he sought explana- 
tion from me; but I am compelled to refer him to you. In 
the Lesson Surrqundings, in the first division, it is stated 
that it is probable that the events of the lesson on Elisha’s 
defenders antedated the healing of Naaman: and yet, under 
the same heading and the sub-heading of “Persons” it 
is eqnjectured that Elisha’s “‘ minister” was probably not 
Gehazi. My boy asked, “ Why not, if this lesson was before 
Naaman was healed?” The chief reason for supposing an- 
other servant of Elisha is given in Professor Green’s Critical 
Notes on the lesson, as being because of the leprosy of Gehazi, 
which is,‘of course, no reason at all, if Benhadad’s attack on 
Dothan preceded the healing of Naaman, Somebody seems to 
be “mixed” upon this matter, and I do not think it is your 
correspondent. 

Yes, it is the correspondent who is “ mixed; ” and it 
is that bright boy of his whose question has “ mixed” 
him. The trouble in the case is from the mixing of two 
things that do not belong together. Whether the heal- 
ing of Naaman occurred before or after the incident at 
Dotban is one thing. Whether the attendant of Elisha 
at Dothan was Gehazi is quite another thing. These 
two questions should not be mixed in their considering. 
(1.) The healing of Naaman seems to belong after 
2 Kings 6 : 23, because the latter part of that verse tells 
of a period of peace, during which that miracle probably 
occurred. If it is put earlier, then we have trouble in 





terness of sin in olf own hearts, and the hand-to-hand 


mond, 116 Nassau Street, New York, will send, on the | , 





tor buetodiees one & Kio F 27; 8: ty (2) That 
this “young man” was not Gehazi is most’ probable, 
(a) because Gehazi is so often named that he would have 
been in this case; (b) because the word “servant” (ren- 


is not that applied to Gehazi (which corresponds with 
our word “boy,” or “servant”). So that it is improb- 
able that this was Gehazi, altogether independent of the 
question of his leprosy. Practically, the Lesson Sur- 
roundings leave both questions open. But it may now 
be said that it is very unlikely that this young man was 
Gehazi, and that in the more troublesome question of 
chronology the position of the healing of Naaman will 
always remain an open one, with the probability in favor 
of the view suggested above. Gehazi might. have beén 
the “servant” at this time, and yet Elisha had a “ min- 
ister” at Dothan. Professor Green, in his Critical Notes 
on 2 Kings 6 : 15, called attention to the fact that the 
Hebrew word translated “servant” in this instance is 
one never applied to Gehazi, and therefore can hardly 
be supposed to refer to him here; although it may refer 
to one of the “sons of the prophets.” 





———. 





LIFE TO LIFE. 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


The poet lives unnumbered lives in one. 
He wears the moods of myriads of men; 
Nor can a being underneath the sun 
Live quite beyond his spiritual ken. 


Name but the place, the tie, the wo, the weal, 
And the quick motions of the poet’s soul 
The shape and color of a fate reveal ; 
One piece of life’s great puzzle hints the whole. 
To his divining eye the source is clear 
Of things unnoticed as the daybreak is. 
A look, 9 smile, the brushing of a tear, 
Undoes for him the heart’s deep mysteries. 


Think not to find his life in all he sings. 
Using the ego, out of self he goes; 
And sometimes utters the divinest things 
Of what through only sympathy he knows. 
New York City. 


_ BABYLON AND EGYPT BEFORE THE 
EXODUS. 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 





In 1887 there were discovered at El Amarna, north of 
Thebes on the Nile, about two hundred and fif'y clay 
tablets, which were offered for sale in Egypt and France, 
but, not meeting with purchasers, they were bought— 
the larger part—by the German Government and by the 
British Museum, only a few being retained in Egypt. 
Ou examination they were found to be of the highest 
historical value. They contain letters addressed to the 
reigning Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty by the 
kings of Babylun, Assyria, and other countries not yet 
positively identified, and by the officers of the Egyptian 
Government reporting from many parts of the Syrian 
coast lands. The tablets purchased by the German 
Government are now in course of publication by the 
thoroughly competent hands of Messrs. Winckler and 
Abel, two parts having already appeared. 

Some of these letters have been translated by Budge 
and Sayce, in the “ Proceedings” of the Society of Biblical 
Archgology, in the “ Proceedings” of the Victoria Insti- 
tute, and in thesecgnd and third volumes of the new series 
of “Records of the Past,” edited by Professor Sayce; by 
Halévy in the Journal Asiatique, September, 1890, and 
by Zimmern in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, August, 
1890. The interest which these letters have aroused is 
the justification for offering a translation of Zimmern’s 
German translation, that others, like myself, who do not 
read the cuneiform script, may gain some idea of the 
light thrown on their times by this discovery. 

That these letters were addressed to Amenophis or 
Amenhotep ITI. and Amenophis IV., near the end of 
the eighteenth dynasty, who reigned about 150 to 200 
years before the exodus, is 2ecepted by Assyriologists 
and Egyptologists, But just when, in exact date, they 
reigned, Egyptologists are not agreed, as any one can 
prove for himself by comparing the dates given by a 
number of the most learned Egyptologists, or by consult- 
ing the comparative table given by Wiedemann. The 
dates given by Zimmern approve themselves only to one 
school of chronologists, 





finding room for the seven years’ famine, at the close of 


The*facts these letters mark with great distinctness are, 
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Suigston adie miles apart, there was constant in- 
houses of these lands intermarried, and were frequently 
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tercourse two hundred years before the exodus. The royal 


sending to each other costly presents by the hands of 
ambassadors. The route of travel between Egypt and 
Babylon was through the whole Syrian coast; and the 
Pheenician coast and Acre are said by the Babylonian 
King to belong to the Pharaoh. 

But still more striking are the evidences of familiarity 
with foreign languages in both Babylonia and Egypt. 
These letters are written in the Babylonian cursive 
script, cuneiform, and the language is the ordinary 
Babylonian literary idiom. This implies a familiarity 
with that language in Egypt. We are also told of the 
ambassadors of Egypt in Babylonia who have no diffi- 
culty in making their messages known, The same lan- 
guage and script is used by the Egyptian prefects of Syria 
in their reports to the home government, and by the kings 
of lands outside of Babylonia and Egypt in writing to 
the Pharaoh. It seems to have been the common medium 
of communication in the lands of Western Asia at this 
early period. 

According to these letters, Egypt possessed an abun- 
dance of gold, which was desired and used by the Western 
Asiatic sovereigns, especially in decotating their temples. 

With these two hundred and fifty letters telling of fre- 
quent and intimate intercourse between Babylon and 
Ezypt, of the high state of civilization prevailing at their 
date, of the familiarity with foreign languages, ofacommon 
medium of intercommunication, and that a Semitic lan- 
guage, al! the arguments that have been laboriously con- 
structed against the Old Testament on the ground of the 
non-intercourse of peoples, of the ignarance of each 
other’s language, and the low state of civilization which 
would have prevented many occurrences taking place as 
represented in the Old Testament, fall down like Goliath 
by this smooth stone. 

The translation of the letter of Dushratta of Mitanni 
is only tentative. -It is a brilliant stroke, but may have 
to be largely changed, because, though using the cunei- 
fgrm script, it abounds with new words and phrases, 
foreign to the common Babylonian language, and 
approaching nearer to what is known as the Vannic. 


BURRABURIYASH, KING OF BABYLON (ABOUT 1400 B.C,), 
TO AMENOPHIS IV. OF EGYPT. 
(H. Zimmern’s translation in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
August, 1890.) 

“ Addressed to Napchururiya, the great king, king of 
Egypt, Burraburiyash, king of Karaduniyash, thy brother. 
It is well with me and my house, my tavalry and chariots, 
my nobility and my land. 

“May it be well with my brother and his ‘house, his 
cavalry and chariots, hi@nobility and land. 

“Since the day of the arrival of the messenger of my 
brother I have not been well, so that the messenger never 
has eaten food before mé, nor drunk wine. If thou wilt 
ask thy messenger, he will tell thee that I have not been 
well, and nothing was pleasant to me. And as, during 
my sickness, my brother did not comfort me, I was filled 
with anger against my brother, and said, ‘Should not 
my brother have heard that I was sick? Why, then, 
has he not comforfed me? Why, then, has he not sent 
his messenger, and inquired concerning me?’ Then the 
messenger of my brother sajd this, to wit: ‘ The distance 
is great. Had thy brother heard, he would have sent 
his greeting to thee; but this land is far away from thy 
brother. Should one give him the news, he would 
quickly send some one to greet thee. Should thy brother 
hear that thou art sick, and not send bis messenger?’ 
Then I said thus to him: ‘Is this land far away from, 
or near to, my brother, the great king?’ Then the mes- 
senger said: ‘Ask thy messenger whether the land is not 
far away, so that thy brother could not hear anything 
eoncerning thee, and therefore has not sent any one to 
greet thee.’ When I asked my messenger, and he said 
that the way was long, I was no longer angry with my 
brother. And since it is so that in my brother's land 
there is everything, and my brother needs nothing, and 
in my land there is everything, and I need nothing, let 
the pleasant relation of ancient. times, when under the 
earlier kings we mutually sent presents with greeting,— 
let this relation continue between us. 

* My greeting to thee [lacunae of several lines]. My 
messenger [ | thou retainest; to thy messenger I gave 
commission, and sent him’away. Give to my messenger 
full commission, that he may return. And because it is 
said the journey is difficult, wanting a supply of water, 
and the weather is hot, I do not now send to thee a 


* 


brother; and five pairs of horses I send to my brother. 
If the weather shall become better, a second messenger, 

after the first one has departed, will bring a beautiful, 

costly present to my brother. And all that my brother 
wishes, may my brother write, and it shall be obtained 
for him from the treasure house. As I am bound by an 
obligation, I hereby send to my brother, May my brother 
send much fine gold, that I may use it for my obliga- 
tion. But if my brother sends the gold, let my brother 
not leave it to any officer, but may my brother behold 
it, may my brother seal it and dispatch it. As with the 
last gold my brother sent, my brother did not see to it 
himself, but one of the officers.of my brother sealed 
and despatched it, it was returned without acceptance 
[lacuna]. 

“As regards Salmu, my messenger, whom I sent to 
thee, his train was twice plundered; first, Biriyamaza 
plundered him, and second, Pamachu plundered his 
train. As in thy land, which is a powerful land, they 
plundered him, may my brother settle this difficulty. 
When my messenger comes before my brother, may 
Salmu also conie before my brother, that his ransom 
may be returned to him and his ]oss made good.” 


BURRABURIYASH TO AMENOPSIS IV. 


“ Addressed to Napchururiya, the great king, king of 
Egypt, my brother; Burraburiyash, king of Karaduni- 
yash, thy brother. I am well; may it be well with thee, 
thy land, thy house, thy women, thy sons, thy nobles, 
thy cavairy, thy chariots, 

“T and my brother have mutually agreed upon friend- 
ship, and have said, ‘ Like our fathers, we will maintain 
friendship with each other.’ Now officers of mine, who 
went with Akitabu, [halted for rest] in the land of Ki- 
nakki. When Akitabu had advanced further towards 
my brother, Shumadda, Malumme’s son, and Shutadna, 
Sharatu’s son, of Acre, having sent out their people, 
slew my officers and took away their money [lacuna]. 
I send a messenger to thee: ask him, he will corroborate 
it to thee. 

“The land of Kinakki is thy land, and if I have been 
overpowered, compel each king to restore the money he 
has taken away. But the persons who have slain my 
people do thou slay, and so avenge their blood, But if 
thou wilt not slay these persons, they may again come 
in my way and slay thy messengers, so that there will 
be an end of messengers between us, and thou wilt no 
more know even the name. One of my people, Shumadda, 
was retained, after cutting off his feet; and another is 
with Shutadna of Acre. These people they should 
give up to thee. So, my brother, thou mayest learn of 
my health. As a present, I send to thee a pound of 
erystal (?). Send my messenger back to me quickly, 
and may I learn‘of the health of my brother. Keep not 
back my messenger. Let him come quickly.” 


BURRABURIYASH TO AMENOPHIS IV. 


“ Addressed to Napchururiya, king of [Egypt]: Burra- 
buriyash, king of Karaduniyash, thy brother. 

“It is well with me; may it be well with thee, thy 
house, thy wives, thy sons, thy land, thy nobles, thy 
horses, thy chariots. 

“Since my father and thy father agreed to have friend- 
ship with each other, they have been accustoined to send 
to each other a beautiful present without expressing to 
each other a special request. Now my brother has sent 
two pounds of gold to me asa present, But now send 
more gold, as much as your father [sent], or, at least, 
half as much as your father [sent]. As I have now 
[taken upon me a great obligation] for the temple, and 
will fulfil it, send much gold’ Whatever you desire out 
of my land, send messengers for it, who may carry it 
to you. 

“In the time of Kurigalzu, my father, all the Kuna- 
chians sent messengers to him and said: We would to go 
down and make an attack on Kannishat; we would have 
an understanding with you, But my father sent tothem 
the following answer‘ ‘Give up your intention to have 
an understanding with me. But if you begin hostilities 
with the king of Egypt, my brother, and enter into an 
understanding with another, take heed lest I come out 
and plunder you.’ 

“When my father had thus eome to an understanding 
with me, he gave no hearing to those [messengers] for 
‘the sake of thy father. Have I not now informed you 
of their plan by letter through an Assyrian devoted to 
me? Why have they jin spite of this} come into your 
land? If you are at one with me, they will not be able 
to settle, rather you will be able to make them return 
with empty hands. ° 





costly, beautiful present, but only four poands [minas] of 
beautiful crystal (?) as a hand present do I send to my 





























































































DUSHRATTA, KING OF MITANNI, TO AMENOPHIS III. — 
- (ABouT 1440-1400 B. c.). 
“ Addressed [to] Nimmuriya, the great king, king of 
Egypt, [my] brother, my son-in-law, who loves me agd 
whom I love: Dushratta, the great king, thy father-in- 
law, who loves you, king of Mitanni, thy brother, 
“It is well with me; may it be well with thee,%hy 
house, my sister and thine other wives, thy sons, thy 
wagons, thy horses, thy nobles, thy land, and to all that 
is thine may it be very, very well, 
“‘ The friendship, which thy fathers firmly maintained 
with my fathers, thou hast greatly enlarged by joining 
with my father in a very firm covenant of friendshfp. 
Now that we stand in relation of friendship to each other 
thou hast knit the same ten times firmer than with my 
father. May the gods give their good issue to this our 
friendship, May Teshshup‘the lord and Ammon, in the 
future as now, be favorable. ’ 
“ And as my brother sent Mane, his messenger, with 
the message, ‘O my brother, let thy daughter become 
my wife, the mistress of Egypt,’ I did not affict the heart 
of my brother, but spoke.only friendly words at a)] times, 
And the one whom my brother desired I showed to Mane, 
and he looked upon her. When he had seen her, he was 
very [glad]. And I would have her safely reach the 
land of my brother: may Istar and Ammon actin accord 
with the wish of my brother. My messenger Giliya 
brought to me the words of my brother. When I received 
them, there was great delight, and I rejoiced exceed- 
ingly, saying > ‘On my part, if all that were settled, be- 
tween ourselves, in common, and for friendship, we would 
by these words join friendship for the future.’ When I 
sent to my brother and thus spoke, ‘On my part, let us 
maintain firm friendship and be well-minded to each 
other,’ I also said to my brother thus: “ May he confirm 
sit to me ten times more than to my father,’ And I re- 
quested much gold from my brother, saying: ‘May my 
brother consider me and send to me more largely than 
to my father.’ Thou didst send to my father much gold, 
a bowl for offerings with gold ornaments, and a [vessel] 
with gold ornaments thou didst send to him; a... of 
gold, like bronze... thou didst send tome. When I 
sent Giliya to my brother and requested [much] gold, 
saying, ‘For my part, may my bréther confirm it to me 
still more than to my father, and may he send me much 
gold without number, yea, may my brother send me 
more than to my father,’ I also said to my brother: ‘I 
will prepare the ordnance presented to thee by my grand- 
father, saying: ‘On my part, I will also prepare ordnance 
for thee,’ and further said: ‘The gold my brother is 
about to send, may be sent with regard to the accom- 
panying present.’ If now my brother will send gold, it 
will be that, if I say, ‘It is sufficient,’ it will be more 
than enough, or, ‘ It is the right number,” it far exceeds 
the number. I will greatly rejoice over it. What my 
brother sends I always greatly rejoice over. 

“‘ Now I thus send to my brother; but may my brother 
make closer friendship with me than with my father, 
Now I desire gold from my brother. But the gold which 
I desire from my brother is desired for two reasons,— 
first, with respect to the ordnance sent; and, secondly, 
with respect to the accompanying present. May my 
brother now, gold, very much, unmeasured, ‘may my 
brother send me, yea, may my brother send me more 
gold than to my father: gold in the land of my brother 
is as plenty as dust. May the gods permit it without 
hindrance to pass out; and as at present gold is plenty 
in the land of my brother, may there be ten times as 
much gold as now. But may the gold I request not 
afflict my brother’s heart, as my heart would not afflict 
my brother, by his sending gold unmeasured, in large 
quantity. Whatever my brother wishes, let him send 
for it to the appropriate (treasure) house that hd may 
receive it; I will give the’present which my brother de- 
sires, As far as my land is concerned, my land belongs 
to my brother, and this (treasure) house is my brothér’s 
(treasure) house. 

“T now send Giliya as my messenger to my brother, 
But let not my brother retain him, but quickly let him 
go that he may returh, 

“‘ As I may greatly rejoice when I shall hear of the 
present of my brother, so may I ever in future hear of a 
present of my brother. May Teshshup, the lord, and 
Ammon give good issue to these words which we have 
written to each other, so that they may reach their end 
and may remain as now forevermore. As we now main- 
tain friendship with éech other, may we, as now, in all 
the future maintain friendship with each other. Now I 
send as @ present for my brother one large (vessel) set 





“ As a present for you I send three pounds rock crystal 
and ten pairs of horses for five wooden chariots.” 


with rock erystal;...one hekvy pound (vessel) with 
twenty rock crystals (and) nineteen gold, ornaments, in 


















ings, and thirty (palace) women, 
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THE PUBLIC READING OF THE BIBLE, 
BY PROFESSOR F, W. OSBORN. 


There are many occasions when other persons than 
isters are invited to a public reading of some passage 
pture. It very properly constitutes a part of the 
exercises in most religious meetings. In very many of 
our public schools and academies, and in the chapel ser- 
vice of our colleges and universities, some portion of 
Scripture is daily read in thé presence of large numbers 
of young men and women. Too often this is regarded 
merely as a performance, as something necessary to give 
completeness or symmetry to an exercise, or as desirable 
because recommended by sil anata usage or 
authority. 

Like most duties which recur at regular intervals, it 
ever tends to drop into routine, and to become mechani- 
cal and spiritless, A little reflection will show that the 
perfunctory performance of this service must react un- 

. favorably upon those for whose benefit it is designed. 
They wil! inevitably feel that it is not very important 
for them to listen to what the reader himself does not 
seem to attach much importance to. If the words attract. 
their attention, it will be because of their respect for the 
Book, rather than because of any sympathetic interest 
awakened by the individual who is supposed to invite 
their thoughtful consideration. 

Under the influence of association, this exercise is 
likely at last to be regarded with indifference, or as some- 4 
thing to be endured because unavoidable,—a habit of 
mind not favorable to a ready response to moral impres- 
sion. On the other hand, such an exercise presents a 
favorable opportunity for aiding in the moral and reli- 
gious development of those whose characters are, as yet, 
largely unformed. If some narrative portion of Scripture 
is read, the characters and incidents which it paints with 
such severe fidelity possess a world-wide interest. They 
appeal to us with'a living power because they are types 
of the moral victories and failures that lie in the path- 
way of us all to-day. 

If some words of counsel are selected for the lesson, 
they are commended, not merely as the ripest fruit of 
human experience, but as the teachings of divine wisdom. 
Or if attention is invited to some passage which reveals 
and enforces some profound spiritual truth, or opens to 
view the deeper experience of the soul, yet these lofty 
conceptions will serve to enlarge the ideals of the noblest 
life, All passages will not be equally interesting and 
profitable to all; but the variety of the contents, and 
both the divine and the human element that pervades 
the Book, most happily adapt it to repress evil and foster 
the growth of all right conduct. Two suggestions are 
offered which may be helpful in making this exercise 
effective and impressive. 

The first is to have a definite object in the selection 
of the passage to be read. If this is left to chance, or 
becomes an impromptu performance, like most perform- 
ances of the kind, it will have but little value, and pro- 
duce but little effect. It demands, and should always 
receive, some thoughtful preparation; for nothing is 
more certain than that the lack of such preparation will 
inevitably betray itself, in spite of all attempts at con- 
cealment. Not all parts of the Bible are suited to public 
reading. The object to be accomplished by such read- 
ing does not require that a book be selected for consecu- 
tive reading, nor even that a whole chapter should be read. 
That object, primarily at least, is not to convey informa- 
tion, but to produce a moral and religious impression. 

A second suggestion, quite intimately related to the 
first, is that the reader should himself be in living sym- 
pathy with the truth to which he invites the attention of 
his audience. For this there can be no sitbstitute. A 
real reverence for the Word must hive behind it a genu- 
ine belief in its divine authority. Whatever aid may 
be obtained from elocutionary skill, from a musical voice 
or an agreeable manner (and they are by no means to be 
despised), these must not be supposed to be the only 
qualifications for the suitable reading of the Bible. The 
highly polished surface of the sword must not divert 
attention from the fact that it is a weapon intended for 
effective use. An effective use’ 6f the trath will come 
only as the result of a high sense of its value and of its 
adaptation to haman wants. 
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art, or by skilful teaching, but must have its origin in| 
sentiments, feelings, and convictions which have taken | 
up their abode in the innermost recesses of the soul. 
Wisely, therefore, may the reader sometimes consult his 
own mental state as to what he shall read, since the 
limitations of his life will prevent him from feeling 
always the sane lively sympathy with all forms of truth. 
This will at least save him from the formal utterance of 
that which ought always to be presented in a manner 
adequate to express its real character. 

It is worthy of consideration whether the opening 
exercises of the Sunday-school might not gain in interest 
and effectiveness by the careful reading of some well- 
selected passage by the superintendent. This seems now 
rarely to be attempted, and almost all schools have sub- 
stituted for it the responsive reading of the lesson for the 
day. This practice no doubt has its advantages, espe- 
cially for the younger part of the school. Perhaps it is 
always better than a poor or indifferent reading by the 
leader. 

But what gain, it may be asked, is likely to result from 
the formal reading of a few verses which have already 
formed the subject of careful study by the greater part of 
theschool? Might not this exercise be rescued from the 
appearance of a formality by the reading of a passage 
which should be parallel in meaning or in spirit, and by 
its freshness serve as a stimulus to thought? 

The wise leader will study to use every opportunity 
for giving impressiveness to truth, which, like the rain 
from heaven, is always falling upon some thirsty spot, 
and causing it to bud and bleom with new beauty and 
fragrance. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A TEACHER'S REMINISCENCE. 
BY MRS, 8. M. JOHNSTON, 


Forty years have elapsed since I was.a'scholar in a 
certain Sunday-school of Philadelphia, but, as the years 
and the decades have passed, it has been my privilege 
many times, on the first Sunday of the new year, to at- 
tend its anniversary as in the childhood times. 

Such a pleasure was mine again this year. And 
as I sat viewing the army of children now occupying 
the places formerly filled by those.of a generation ago, I 
began to question in my mind: What good has come 
out of it all? What good to.the individual child? 
What good tothe world? What gain to the great cause 
of truth and righteousness? Or to come nearer home, 
inasmuch as I once was a participant in these scenes, 
wherein have I gained personally any benefit to enable 
me to wage war against the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, or to show forth the love of God in a world of 
selfishness and sin? 

While I mused and queried, the. time arrived for the 
reception of offerings, and as. the various classes sent 
through a representative member their offerings to 
the objects that had interested them during the year, I 
saw one takea taper, and lighting it at one of the gas-jets, 
proceed to touch with it a number of small jets which 
were arranged over an arch to form the word 


JESUS, 


And in the dim €wilight, which made its brightness more 
visible, that one word shed its Jaminous rays over all 
present. 

Might not the taper represent the Sunday-school 
teacher, and the letters represent the scholars? The 
taper received its light-imparting power from a cannes 
light; so the teacher must 

“ Go speak to Jesus first, 
Then to the child.” 

The light was thus communicated to the small jets, 
which, by their tiny flames combined, set before the eyes 
of all present the name whereby we may be saved. 

It is only a slight touch a teacher gives to a scholar 
each Sunday, and only a dim light each one can show 
as a result of that contact; but when one, and another, 
and another, unite, these small ‘dim lights may so illu- 
mine some dark place as to show forth “Jesus,” the 
light of the world. Or, individually, this contact con- 
tinued, the touch repeated month ‘by motith“and year 
by year may, by the aid of the divine Spirit, kindle in 


‘ 


the heart of a child such a flame as shall light up a soul 


forever with the love of God, urging it on to labors of 
love and noble deeds of unselfishness. 

Blessed be the teacher who is enabled by God’s grace 
to write upon a scholar’s heart “ Jesus”! 

One by one we passed out from that audience-room ; 
bat still the sight of that word, and the thought of all 





Sooner or later we come to learn that all true and 
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life be continued—shall be the Sittin sentes, Sob Maas 
moments when you were privileged to impart a touch. 
that may by Divine aid illumine the life of your scholars, 
and through them many other lives also. 


plished; but as surely as He has said, “ My word shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please ” (Isa. 55: 11), so surely may we believe 
that great good is done individually and collectively, 
and that his name is glorified in the earth. 


We may not know the measure of the good accom+" 





that it means,—salvation, redemption, pardon, peace,— 
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MINISTRATION. 
BY THE REV..1, 0. RANKIN. 


The Lord that gave me this great happiness 
Said to me,,“‘ Hasten thou to share again 
What I have given thee with other men, 

Whom in thy blessing I would also bless i” 


Then, like the olden prophet, I replied, 

“ Lord, I am ignorant and slow of speech, 
And this great blessing let me not divide! 

Canst than not give his special gifttoeach? . 
For, lo, the fields of want are very wide, 

And who am I that I should help or teach?” 


Then the Lord answered me, “ This gift of mine 
Falleth to nothing if thou hold it fast. 
Give; as I gave, and thou shalt find at last 

In giving lies the blessedness divine.” 


Gloversville, N. Y. 





STUDY THE PARENTS. 


BY A TEACHER. - 


Sunday-school teachers have been told that they should 
study not only the lesson, but the scholars. There is 
still another branch that it is important for them to take 
up, if they would do the best work, and that is the study 
of the parents and the home surroundings. They may 
spend hours on the lesson, may have a fair acquaintance 
with their pupils, and a sincere love for them, and yet 
fail of the highest results, for lack of a knowledge of the 
parents. 

A teacher who had just taken a class of boys in Sun- 
day-school was about to illustrate the goodness of the 
heavenly Father by reference to the kindness and love 
of earthly fathers, but checked herself, reflecting that 
she knew nothing of the boys’ parents, On finding 
afterwards that twoeof her pupils had been deserted by 
their fathers, she wisely resolved to choose some’ other 
form of ilfustration. 

Another teacher who had be@n talking to a little boy 
about God, in surprise at his ignorance, exclaimed: 
“T should think your mother would have taught you 
these things.” The child artlessly replied: “I don’t 
believe she knows a thing about it.” 

It is evident that the teacher’s influence will be far 
greater over the pupil whose parents are in full sympathy 
with him and his methods. If they dislike the teacher, 
though silently, the child, unless duller than most chil+ 
dren, will probably discover it. If tltey criticise his life 
or work, or any peculiarity of manner, unfavorably in the 
presence of the child, the teacher’s task is rendered 
doubly difficult; Unless he can win the love, or at least 
the silent respect, of the parents, how can he expect to 
influence the children ? 

Here is a boy whose father is a moral, upright man of 
the world, but who leaves religious duties wholly to his 
wife. To guide'such a boy into the Christian life will 
require great tact and patience. The teacher must cul- 
tivate the confidence pf the mother and the good-will of 
the father, being careful not to say anything to the boy 
that may be construed into a reflection on the character 
of the latter. To hold up Christ and excite the boy’s 
admiration for his character, is better than to condemn 
sinners. 4 

More difficult still is the work of a teacher with the 
pupil whose parents have made a profession of religion, 
but “are not doing much at it just now.” He may 
watch and labor and pray, may be “instant in season 
and out of season,” and wonder at the apparent futility 
of his efforts, All the while the pupil is saying to him- 
self, “ What is the use of so much earnestness about 
religion? My father and mother are Christians, and 
they don’t bother themselves so much about these things. 
Of course, I expect to be a Christian some time.” If the 
parents go through floods to reach the church supper or 
fair, and let a threatening cloud keep them from the 
prayer-meeting, if they manifest more anxiety about the 
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position of their children in society, or their progress 

“jn school, than about their moral and religious wel- 
fare, it will be difficult for the teacher to awaken any 
vital piety in the child till the parents have been roused 
to a deeper spiritual life. At least half his prayers for 
the class should be for the parents. 

We know one mother who, touched by the manifest 
interest of the teacher in the spiritual welfare of her boy, 
was led to speak with him about the religious life as she 
had never done before, and with blessed results, The 
teacher’s kind, earnest note to the pupil afforded her 
just the opportunity she needed, and she was wise 

. enough to improve it. 

Fellow-teachers, study the lesson, by ali means; study 
the scholars on Sundays and week-days; and, if you 
would not put forth your most earnest efforts to little 
purpose, you must also pray for and study, the parents, 


Arling'on, Mass. 





ONLY A GRASP OF THE HAND. 
BY MARY GRAY. 


“Jack, I am glad to see you here,” 

“Thanks. Here is Rob, too.” 

“So I see. It was very nice in you to come to the 
social to-night.” 

A few moments’ pleasant chatting, then a thought 
struck the lady. 

“Jack, there is a Bible-class forming for young men, 
with a delightful teacher. Can’t both of you boys 
join it?” 

“T think not,” said Jack. 
Sunday-school.” 

“Oh! you are not going to give it up?” 

“Well, Mrs. Graham, you see that our class is broken 
up, Mr. Everett gone, and I guess I will go around 
a little and see other schools.” 

Mrs. Graham rapidly thought: “Their parents don’t 
attend this church. If they begin wandering, it will end 
in their going nowhere; they will get out of the habit 
of church attendance.” 

The church had been without a pastor for a while, dis- 
sensions had arisen, but now a warm, earnest, devoted 
servant of God had been called to the empty pulpit, and 
the people took courage. ° 

“ Jack, have you ever met Dr. Merle, the new pastor?” 

“Yes; I see he is here.” 

Mrs. Graham crossed the room. 

“Dr. Merle, there are two boys here I wgnt a hold 
kept on. Will you come and speak to them?” 

“ With great pleasure.” 

A warm grasp of the hand, and a little pleasant con- 
versation, showing that he was really interested in the 
boys, and their hearts were won. 

The next Sunday found them in the new Bible class, 
where they were regular attendants. 

Soon the moistened eye and the serious face of Jack 
showed to the teacher deep feeling, and he won him to 
acknowledge that hereafter Christ was his leader, and 
he was willing to confess him before men. But God had 
Gther plans for Jack. Before that time had come, a 
heavy cold, on a frame weakened by overwork in a press 
of business, and pneumonia had him ir its fell grasp. 
With no strength to resist, a few days of feverish pain, 
and then, as the sorrowing father bent over the bed, the 
heavy eyelids raised, a smile of angelic beauty passed 
over the face, and with the words, “ Father—Jesus,” 
Jack was in the presence of the Lord, whose dear name 
was the last on his mortal tongue, to sit down at the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. 


Philadelphia. 


“We are a little tired of 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


CHASED BY THE WOLVES; OR, GUSTAF’S 
REINDEER RIDE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Ha, ha! how Gustaf’s reifideer sped away! How the 
creature’s brown eyes glistened! As he sprang forward, 
how tremulous with an eager vitality seemed every part 
of him, even to the magnificent horns branching above 
his head, as if these were sails that had caught the light 
winter breeze and were wafting Gustaf over a sea of foam. 
To keep up the thought that one might be on tle sea, 
and not on the land, had the sledge of the young Lap- 
lander been shaped like a boat? 

It was about seven feet long, and at its greatest breadth 
was two and a half feet wide. Over it was stretched a 
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planks, and was stoutly ribbed. Gustaf called it a kerres. 
This snow-vessel, like structures on water, had its keel, 
This was four inches wide. How proud the boy Lap- 
lander was of his kerres! 

The rein, made of straps of leather, was secured to the 
base of the reindeer’s horns. Gustaf’s end of the rein 
was twisted about his right hand. Did’he wish the fleet 
creature to stop? he threw the rein to the left. Did 
he wish to quicken the speed? he threw the rein to the 
right. Over the white, silent, dreary spaces of snow, 
dotted here and there with the green tents of the fir, 
rushed Gustaf’s team. Through the valleys, across the 
frozen streams, down the hill-slopes, sped the teindeer. 
To the right went Gusiaf’s rein, and faster, faster, faster, 
shot the swift, strong animal, Gustaf’s pride, pet, 
property. 

* Gustaf, Gustaf!” Grandmother Elsa had said that 
morning. “Your cousin Ella, I hear, has a letter from 
your Uncle Henrik. Could you not take a run down to 
Ella’s on your kerres this fine morning? Just ask her 
for the letter, that we may see it.” 

“ Certainly,” said Gustaf. 

A run down to Ella’s meant a ride of thirty miles, but 
what owner of a reindeer and sledge cares for thirty 
miles? If the snow be right for the journey, Lapp 
can make rapid progress. Fifteen miles they can some- 
times cover in an hour, provided there be only a slight 
swell to the country. 

Gustaf knew he could reach his cousin’s in less than 
three hours. Grandmother Elsa had risen early that 
day. Over the fire she swung a boiler filled with snow. 
When it was melted, she rememberéd the coffee-pot,— 
be assured she did not forget the coffee,—and at last she 
set before Gustaf a cup of steaming coffee flanked by-a 
juicy, savory reindeer steak. 

“There, that will help you on your ride,” said Grand- 
mother Elsa. ‘“‘ Now, if you will bring me a letter from 
Ella, I shall be glad.” 

“ Uncle Henrik’s letter, you mean?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where is Uncle Henrik?” 

“Only the good Father knows.” 

** How long has he been gone? ” 

“Oh! he went from Lapland when he was a young 
man, sailing in a Swedish vessel, and he’ has gone 
—oh, I don’t know where! France, England, Germany, 
—oh, I can’t say! If he should come, I think he could 
give you a thousand reindeer !” 

“ A thousand reindeer!” As Gustaf rode off in his 
snow-boat, how this idea made the sparkles flash out of 
his eyes! He had only one reindeer, that which was 
given Gustaf the night he came into the world. Every 
Lapp baby receives this gift of a reindeer.. There was 
Gustaf’s mark branded on the ears of his reindeer, and 
all the Lapp world would respect that mark of owner- 
ship. A thousand reindeer! How rich he would be 
then! What quantities of skin and flesh and milk would 
be his! He could have so many other comforts also. 

“Ha, ha!” shouted Gustaf, as he neared an encamp- 
ment not far from his cousin’s. “I think I will stop 
here a moment.” 

At this home he learned of a woman that no letter had 
arrived at Ella’s home. 

“ It is a mistake; no letter there!” she affirmed. “I 
have been there.” 

“Then,” declared Gustaf, “there will be no use in my 
going farther.” 

A man dressed as a foreigner stood in the doorway of 
this home, and near him wasa lakkek. This wasa large 
snow-boat. It was covered, but Gustaf could see bundles 
projecting. 

* That boy is of rough manners,” thought the stranger ; 
and Gustaf’s voice ‘was indeed rather rough, and his 
style of address abrupt. 

“Come in and have some dinner, Gustaf,” said the 
woman, Her name was Marit. 

“TI would like to, Marit, but I must feed my reindeer.” 

“Well,” observed the stranger, “don’t you want your 
dinner, as well as the reindeer?” 

“Oh, I have a cold lunch, and I can eat it going along. 
Then, you see, I want to get back soon as I can, for I 
know grandmother will be snxious to hear if there is 
any letter from my uncle; and then I told my brother 
Pehr I would show him how to drive a reindeer, if I got 
home soon enough.” 

“Humph, humph!” thought the stranger. “Some- 
thing good to that boy. Guess he can’t be so ‘ rough,’ 
to go without a hot dinner for the sake of his reindeer; 





and to be hurrying this fashion, too, for the sake of his 





When Gustaf had fed his reindeer on the moss found 
under the snow, the stranger said to him: 

“T am sorry your grandmother can’t have a letter; 
but I dare say she will be pleased if she have one of my 
bundles instead. I am to give them all away, and she 
may have one. I will go along with you, and hand her 
the bundle myself.” 

Gustaf’s countenance was full of wonder. 

“ Gustaf,” whispered Marit, “you let him. I have 
found out he is worth many reindeer. You let him do 
it. But see here, Gustaf, look out for the wolves!” 

™“ Any about here?” 

“We saw tracks last night.” 

“T will look out. My reindeet is quicker to go than 
wolves!” 

Off went the kerres and the lakkek. 

“T kept part of my lunch to eat going home,” thought 
Gustaf, “ but I may need it to give some wolves a lunch, 
I wonder if that man knows what to do.” 

Gustaf was small, but plucky and resolute. He had 
lived long enough to know about wolves. He was 
familiar with some expedients that might be tried in a 
wolf attack, The road home was furrowed by sledge ° 
keels, and there was no difficulty in following it. 

“ Now faster,” thought Gustaf, as he threw his rein to 
the right. 

The stranger also threw his rein to the right. 

“ He knows how to drive,” thought Gustaf ;\“ and it’s 
no éasy thing to do it.” 

On, on, on, dashed the sledges, the dry snow crunching 
under the keels, the reindeer stretching forward their 
necks, and the fir tents siipping by rapidly. On, on, on; 
over streams and plains, and past forests. The sun, on 
that short winter day, was sinking, and his bright -red 
lances were shot more and more aslant. Hark! 

Gustaf listened. It was the cry of some creature in 
the dark forest of pines at the right. Gustaf’s heart 
beat guick, His eyes flashed. His reindeer pricked up _ 
his ears. The dumb creature knew what it meant, and 
quickened his speed. 

Did the stranger understand ? 

Soon Gustaf saw a dark object racing under the low, 
drooping branches ofa fir. Then came a second; third, 
fourth. Gustaf knew what all these were. 

Seizing a fistful of reindeer meat, left after his attempt 
at a lunch, he threw it toward the wolves. 

“Come on! faster!” he shouted to his companion, 

The stranger understood. 

The reindeer also knew. 

Away, away they dashed! 

And the wolves,—what a scramble they made for that 
bit of flesh, howling, fighting, tearing one another! 

“That will keep them quarreling,” thought Gustaf, 
“and we shall get away easily.” 

On, reindeer ! 

In another hour a new wolf-cry wag heard. Once 
more Gustaf saw several dark, ugly forms springing out 
toward the track. Again Gustaf treated the savage 
crowd to reindeer steak, and, as before, the wolves 
howled and fought over it. Away sprang the reindeer, 
and in half an hour Gustaf was at home, the stranger 
accompanying him. 

“ What did you give those wolves?” asked the stranger. 

“Oh! only the rest of my dinner.’’ 

“Humph!” thought hiscompanion. “ He will de, I 
like him.” 

Then he said aloud : 

“You might tell your grandmother that, though there 
was no letter, somebody has brought a bundle.” 

Gustaf looked at him. 

“Do as I say,” requested his companion. 
in, please.” 

“ Grandmother,” said Gustaf, “no letter, but a bundle.” 

The stranger’s bundle was carefully held up, and it 
partially concealed him. 

“ What is this?” asked the astonished grandmother. 

“Don’t you know me, mother?” asked Gustaf’s com- 
panion, 

“Why, Heurik!” cried the fond heart, weeping, and 
embracing him. 

The excitement subsiding, he exclaimed : 

“I intended to come here first, but 1 missed my way, 
and got ahead as far as Marit’s, “There I saw Gustaf, 
and found out who he was, and came to the right spot. 
Mother, you'll enjoy this bundle of presents. Gustaf 
shall have some big bundles very soon.” 

Gustaf's bundles speedily came. They were mounted 
on four legs,—twenty reindeer ! 

“A boy helping others,” declared Uncle Henrik, “is 
the one I want to help.” 


“Just go 





grandmother and brother.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 











a \ 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 
1, April 6,—Saved from Fam! 2 Kings? : 1-16 
2. April 12.—The Good and Evil im Jeb... ccc seceeeeee 2 Kings 10: 18-31 
8. April 19.—Jonah Sent to Nineveh Jonah 1: 1-17 
4. Apr. 26.—Nineveh Brought to Repent J ih 3: 1-10 
6. May 3.—Israel Often Reproved Amos 4: 413 





(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 : 14-20.) 
. 6 May 10.—Israe!’s Overthrow Foretold 








7. May 17.—S8in the Cause of Sorrow. Hosea 10 : 1-15 
(Also, Whitsunday Lesson, John 16 : 7-20.) ° 
8. May 24.—Captivity of Israel 2 Kings 17: 6-18 





9. May 31.—The Temple Repaired 
10. June 7.—Hexekiah the Good Kiteg.e......cscceloce secssoneeonee 
11, June 14.—The Book of the Law Found...... oo 
12, June 21.—Captivity of Judah. 
12, June 23.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 28 ; 1-18 ; or, Mis- 

sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 : 1-12, 


2 Chron, 2A : 4-14 














cern (Jonah 4 : _ 
Ht. The Solemn Warning: 


Up, get y ‘ou out ; 
> vod 


ated message; (4) A savin 


her; (2) The bearers; (3) T 


salvation. 


1. Faith: 


Anger also went up ; 


2. tbe reach unto it the preach ng the 
reaching (1) From God; 2) By Jonah 











I. The Great City : 
Moreh ton ering prey) 
He went forth into and builded Nineveh (Gen. 10 : 11). 


(unas 
Wherein are more om “of three days jouruey Jonah 8 eed tas pom 


Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown (4). 
. the Lord will dest the cit es 19 : 14). 
. that I may consume cheat (Nam. 16 : 45 
against it; for their wickedness is come up onal Y: 2). 
tH wh il miserably destroy those miserable men (Matt. 21 : 41). 
1. “ The word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second time,”” (1) 
soo authoritative message; (2) & disregarded message ; 


T bid thee.” 


The people of Nineveh believed God (5). 
they believed not (Psa. 78 : 21, 22). 


| ney, he proclaims its destruction in forty days, ‘The people 
believe, and proclaim a fast. Even the king ptts on sack- 


(1) The 
; (4) The Author.— 
; (3) To Nineveh; (4) For 


3. ‘* Yet forty days, and Nineveh oe = gretthrogn. ” (1) An 
appointed doom ; (2) A gracious proba’ 


II, RETURN. 


cloth, and issues a proclamation forbidding all to eat or 
drink, and commanding penitence and prayer. Their‘peni- 
tence is recognized, and the threatened evil is withheld. 





* CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—And the word of Jehovah came wnto Jonah the 
second time: It illustrates the Lord’s forbearance that he 
again commissioned one who. had proved so disobedient 
before, and that an additional opportunity was afforded to 
the undutiful prophet to do that which he had failed to per- 
form in the first instance. 

Verse 2.—Arise, go unio Nineveh, that great city! The direc- 
tion is given in the same terms % before. Jonah is not 
}upbraided for his former sin. No reference is made to his 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, APRIL 26, 1891. 
Tirte: NINEVEH BROUGHT TO REPENTANCE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Jonah 8 ; 1-10. 
COMMON VERSION. 

1 And the word of the Lorp 
caw*unto Jé/nah thesecond time, 
saying, 

2 Arise, go unto Nin’e-veh, that 
great city, and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee, 

8 So J0/nah arose,and went unto 
Nin’e-veh, according to the word 
ofthe Lorp. Now Nin/’e-vel was 
an exceeding great city of three 
days’ journey. 

4 And J0/nah began to enter 


é into the city a day’s journey, and 


he cried, and said, Yet forty days, 
‘and WNin’e-veh shall be_ over- 
thrown. 

5 { So the people of Nin’e-veh 
believed God, and proclaimed a 
fast, and put on sackcloth, from 
the greatest of them even to the 
least of them. 

6 For word came unto the king 
of Nin’e-veh, and he arose from 
his throne, and he laid his robe 
from him, and covered him with 
sackcloth, and sat in ashes. 

7 And he caused if to be pro- 
claimed and published through 
Nin’e-veh by the decree of the 
king and his nobles, saying, Let 
neither man nor beast, herd nor 
flock, taste any thing: let them 
not feed, nor drink water: 

8 But let man and beast be 
e<vered with sackcloth, and cry 
mightily unto God: yea, let them 
turn every one from his evil way, 
and from the violence that is in 
their hands. 

9 Who can tell #% God will 
turn and repent, and turn away 
from his fierce ahger, that we 
perish not? 

10 J And God saw their works, 
that they turned from their evil 
way; and God repented of the 
evil,that he hadsaid that he would 
do unio them; and he did i not. 





Memory verses, 9, 10., 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the word of the Lorp 
came unto Jonah the second 
2 time, saying, Arise, go unto 
Nineveh, that great city, and 
1 preach unto it the preaching 
8 thatI bid thee. SoJonah arose, 
and went unto Nineveh, ac- 
cording to the word of the 
Lorp. Now Nineveh was *an 
exceeding great city, of three 
4 days’ journey. And Jonah be- 
gan to enter into the city a 
day’s journey, and he cried, 
and said, Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown. 
5 And the people of Nineveh 
believed God; and they pro- 
claimed a fast, and puton sack- 
cloth, from the greatest of them 
6 even totheleast ofthem. *And 
the tidings reached the king 
of Nineveh, and he arose from 
his throne, and laid his robe 
from him, and covered him 
with sackcloth, and sat in 
7 ashes. And he made proclama- 
tion and *published through 
Nineveh by the decree of the 
king and his nobles, saying, 
Let neither man nor ‘beast, 
herd nor flock, taste any thing: 
let them not feed, nor drink 
8 water: but let them be covered 
with sackcloth, both man and 
beast,and let them cry mightily 
unto God: yea, let them turn 
every one from his evil way, 
and from the violence that ds 
9 in their hands. Who knoweth 
whether God will not turn and 
repent, and turn away from his 
fierce anger,that we perish not? 
10 And God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil 
way; and God repented of the 
evil, which he said be would do 
unto them; and he did it not. 





Phar Sg Boy bag bf. SS a city great unto God, * Or, For word came 


th 


Sepmes Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “the Lornp” 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


Gotpen Text FoR THE QuARTER: Godliness is profitable 


unto all things.—1 Tim, 4: 8. 


Lesson Topic: Returning to the Lord. 


1, Warning, vs. 1-4. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2, Return, vs. 6-9. 
; 3. Pardon, v. 10. 


Gotpen Text: The men of Nineveh shall rise up in the 


judoment with this generation 
Jonas ie here.—Luke 11 : 32. 


Damy Home Reaprnes: 


, and shall condemn it: for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than 


M.—Jonah 3; 1-10, Returning to the Lord. 


T.—Jonah 4 : 1-11. 


Error reproved. 


W.—Isa. 55: 1-18. Return to the Lord invite. 
T.—Mal. 3: 1-18. Return to the Lord invited. 
F.—Deut. 30: 1-20. Return to the Lord rewarded. 
$.—1 Sam. 7: 1-12 Return to the Lord rewarded. 
$.—Hos. 14: 1-9. Return to the Lord urged. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, WARNING, 


1. The Gracious Jehovah : 
I will hear ; for 
Tknew t 


Tae word .. . came, . . . saying, Arise, . . 


Tam gracious (Exod. 22 : 27). 

not to pardon, gracious (Neh. 9: 17). 
be gracious! (Psa. 77 : 9.) 
art-a gracious God (Jouah 4: 2). 


. and preach (2). 


. because 
d you earthly things and ye believed not vo 3 : 12). 
He that disbelieveth shall be condemned (Mark 16 : 16). 
He that cometh to God must believe (Heb, 11 : 6). 


ll. Repentance: 
They proclaimed a fast, and put on sackcloth (5). 
Toe + aogh . covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes (Jonah 


They” repented at the ‘preaching of Jonah (Matt. 12 : 41), 
Except ye repent, “y all all in like manner perish (Luke 13 : 3). 
Repent ye, and be every one of you (Acts 2 : 38), 


I. Supplication: 

Let thém cry mightily unto God (8). 

Cease not to cry unto the Lord our God for us (1 Sam. 7 : 8). 

They cry unto the oe . and he saveth them (Psa. 107 : 19). 

Sanctify a fast, . d'ery unto the Lord (Joel 1 ; a. 

Who knoweth whether God will not turn? (Jonah 8 

1, “The pasate of Nineveh believed God.’’ (1) A sinful nation; 
«® A stirring rebuke; s) Asincere faith ; (4) A genero 

‘Let them cry mighti unite — y a Sin; (2) Fa th; 3) 

« Rentence; ; (4) yer; (5) P 

8. ‘* Let them turn every one yom m his evil way.” Q) Evil ways 
to ¢ dhendeasl: (2) Unanimous action to be rendered 


III, PARDON, 

|. God’s Interest in Man's Affairs: 

And God sdw their works (10). 
The eyes of the Lord ran. to and fro (2 Chron. 16 : 9). 
His eyes are upon the ways of a man (Job 34 : 21). 
The eyes of the Lord are in every place (Prov. 15 : 8). 
The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous (1 Pet. 8; 12). 
ll, Man’s Abandonment of Evil Ways: 

They turned from their evil way (10). 
Put away the evil of your doings (Isa. 1 : Ne 
Let the wicked forsake his way (Isa. 55 : 


Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways. (Beek. $3 : 11). 
Eater ye in by the narrow gate (Matt. 7 ; 18). 


\i. God’s Withholding of Evil Consequences: 
The evil, which he said he would wed fs 


He will have mercy upon him (Isa. 55: 

If that nation . . . turn from.their evil Ye Il repent (Jer. ay by 
The Lord repenteth concerning this : it shall not be (Amos 7 ; 3), 
Should not I have pity on Nineveh? (Jonah 4; 11,) 


1. “God saw their works.” Q) The works of men ; (2) The ob- 
servations of God.—(1) Men’s works; (2) God’s sight. 

2. “They turned from their evil way. be (1) Their ovill career; (2) 
Their decisive turn; (3) Their new outlook. 

8. “God repented of the evil.””. (1) Repentance as an act of man; 
(2) Repentance as an act of God. 


. he did it not (10). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS OF REPENTANCE, 


Demanded (Matt. 3:8 ; Acts 26 : 20). 
Humility (2 Chron. 7 : 14; Jas*4 : 9, 10). 
Confession (Lev. 26 : 40-42; Job 33 : 27, 28). 
Faith (Matt, 21:32; Mark 1: 15), 
Prayer (1 Kings 8 : 33, 34; Acts 8 : 22). 
Conversion (Acts 8 : 19 ; Acts 26: 20). 
Enlarged zeal (2 Cor. 7 : 10, 11). 

A gift of God (Acts 11: 18; 2 Tim. 2 : 25). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events —The second chapter of the Book 
of Jonah contains the prayer of Jonah “unto'the Lord his 
God out of the fish’s belly.” The penitent and humble prayer 
was answered, and, at the command of Jehovah, the fish 
“vomited out Jonah upon thedry land.” The lesson follows, 

Piaces,—It is not stated where Jonah was when the second 
message came to him. Probably he returned at once to Gath- 
hepher, his home. Nineveh is first mentioned in Genesis 
10:11. According to the Revised Version, its founder was 
Nimrod (“he went forth into Assyria, and builded Nineveh,” 
etc.). So the margin of the Authorized Version also, It 
became the capital city of Assyria, but may not have been so 
at the time Jonah visited it. It was destroyed in B.C. 625 or 
606. Recent discoveries confirm the biblical statements re- 
specting its size and magnificence. It was situated on the 
eastern bank of the river Tigris, opposite the town now called 
Mosul. There is some discussion as to how much of the 
extended group of ruins belonged to the city in the days of 
Jonah, but nothing has been found to militate against the 
truthfulness of the biblical statements. 

Time.—Probably not long after the date of the last lesson. 
Some place ali the events of the book in the latter part of 
the reign of Jeroboam IT. 

Prrsons.—Jonah, the king and people of Nineveh. The 
name of the king is not given, and the uncertainty as to the 
exact date and other circumstances prevent an identification 
with any of the kings of Assyria, a list of whom has been 
recovered. 


recent deliverance. No argument is urged to enforce the 
duty. No explanation is given to make it more palatable. 
The simple command is given in plain, direct language. It 
comes from one whose authority is absolute and unques- 
tioned, and imposes upon him who is addressed the obliga- 
tion to do just as he isbidden. Many difficulties and scruples 
may have suggested themselves to his mind. These had led 
him to flee away before in order to escape an unwelcome 
task. But where duty is plain, all opposing considerations 
must be disregarded.— And preach unto it the preaching that I 
bid thee: As the commission of the prophet is from God, so 
the message with which he is charged is likewise from God, 
—not the product of his own reflections, not suggested to him 
by events that are taking place around him. They are false 
prophets, who prophesy out of their own hearts when the 
Lord hath not sent them. The prophet was simply to speak 
faithfully what the Lord had bidden him to utter. This does 
not imply, of course, that the mind of the prophet was in- 
active, or that his faculties were not employed upon the mes- 
sage which he was to deliver. The Lord does not make use 
merely of the prophet’s organs of speech to utter certain 
ready-made sentences which are put into his mouth. He 
makes use of the whole man, with his intellect and his feel- 
ings, the knowledge which he has acquired, and the training 
which he has received. The inspiration of Moses and Isaiah 
and Paul did not destroy their individuality. Each had his 
own mode of thought and his peculiar style,—just as much 
so as though he were not inspired. But each was so guided 
in what he said and wrote as to be preserved from all error 
in making known what God had revealed to him,—that hid 
words were, without mistake or admixture, the very word of 
God. They who now preach or teach God's truth are not 
under this infallible guidance, but they are, nevertheless, re- 
quired to adhere closely to their commission; to add nothing to 
what the Lord has spoken, and to take nothing from it, but hon- 
estly and truly to preath the preaching which he bids them. 

* Verse 3.—So Jonah arose, and went unto Nineveh: Jonah was 
a wiser and a better man than when the same command was 
given him before. He had profited by the sore experience 
through which he had passed, and by his experience of God's 
delivering mercy. He was not deterred by the toilsome 
journey. He had no apprehension of the hostility which 
he might encounter in the delivery of an unwelcome and 
threatening message, or of the incredulity and scorn with 
which he might meet in that thronging city of idolaters and 
wickedness, Nor did he even hold back from what he more 
feared, and what was the secret reason of his former reluc- 
tance, lest Nineveh should heed his message and repent, 
while Israel, to whom so many prophets had been sext, con- 
tinued obdurate; and thus Nineveh should become possessed 
of Israel’s heritage, should gain that favor of God which 
Israel had forfeited, and be screened from that judgment 
toward which Israel was hastening. He would have gladly 
borne some word from God to transgressing Israel that wonld 
reach their hearts. He was ready for bothe mission work, 
and would haye preferred to be sent to-labor among his own 
peopie. But now the Lord bade him go far hence to this 
Gentile city, and he goes without hesitation, or without a 
word, of remonstrance.—According to the word of Jehovah: 
The word of God is the one perfect rule of faith and duty. 
Oar highest obligation is to conform ourselves in all things 
to its requirements.— Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city : 
The real meaning of this clause, is better expressed in the 
exact translation given in the margin,—“a city great unto 
God.” It was not merely a populous and powerful and 
weaithy city, and one of vast extent in human estimation, 
but it was a great city in God’s sight ; its teeming population 
was an object of*his regard and sympathy (Jonah 4: 10, 11). 
One lesson which this book was designed to teach was that 
the interest of the Most High was not limited exclusively to 
the chosen race of Israel, as they were in danger of fancying, 
bat it reached ont toward all his creatures —Of three days’ 
journey? Diodorus Siculus relates that Nineveh measured four 
hundred and eighty stadia in circumference, and, according 





Inctpents.—The word of the Lord comes to Jonah a 





to Herodotus, a hundred and fifty stadia were reckoned a 


second time, the command being even more pronounced. | day's journey. This likewise corresponds with the results of 
The prophet obeys. Bntering the great city one day’s jour-' modern explorations. Mr. Layard says (“ Nineveh and its 
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Remains,” p. 195): “If we take the four great mounds of 

Nimroud, Kouyunjik, Khorsabad, and Karamles as the corners 

of a square, it will be found that the four sides correspond 

pretty accurately with the four hundred and eighty stadia, 
or sixty miles, of the geographer, which make the three days’ 
journey of the prophet.” Rawlingon, on the other hand, 

(“Ancient Monarchies,” Vol. I, 248 sqq,) limits its site 
to the remains immediately opposite Mosul; namely, Kou- 

yunjik, Nebbi-Yunus, and the adjacent mounds, where a 
rampart can be traced yielding a circuit of somewhat less 
than eight miles. And he understands a city of three days’ 

journey to be “one which cannot be thoroughly visited and 
explored by a prophet commissioned to warn the inhabitants 
of a coming danger in less than three days’ time,” so that 

“the prophet might well be occupied for three days in tray- 
ersing its squares and streets.” 

Verse 4—And Jonah began to enter into the city a day's 
journey: This does not mean, of course, that he marched 
directly through the city in a straight line, but that he passed 
the day in going along through some of its principal streets 
and thoroughfares, where he could best attract attention to 
his message, and deliver it with the most effect.—And he 
cried, and said: He proclaimed it loudly wherever he went 
the whole day long.— Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown :- Within this brief space of time, wich was the more 
alarming from its being so definitely and p ecisely stated, the 
city should be destroyed, whether by some supernatural con- 
vulsion or by an overwhelming aitack of foes. 

Verse 5.—And the people of Nineveh dSelieved God: Their 
belief of the word, which was spoken by the prophet, is here 
called believing God, because he spoke in God’s name, and 
by his authority (Deut. 18: 18,19; Luke 10:16), The word 
of Jonah was attended by the convicting power of the Holy 
Spirit. The people were thys brought to some sense of their 
sinfulness and their exposure to the just judgment of God, 
which prepared them to believe the announcement made by 
Jonah. Heuce their alarm and penitent supplication. An 
awakened conscience seconds all the declarations of the Word 
of God respecting the wrath to come, It may be observed 
that to Jonah God is known by his name “Jehovah,”—the 
name.which characterizes him as the God of revelation and 
the God of Israel (Jonah 3: 1, 3; Jonah 4: 2,4). But to 
the men of Nineveh, who were outside of the line of the 
chosen people, he is known only by the general term “God,” 
expressive of his relation to the world at large and to all man- 
kind (see also vs, 8-10).—And they proclaimed a fast: This was 
designed to express their penitent humiliation before God, 
and supplication to him that his displeasure might be re- 
moved and the threa'ened jadgment averted (Joel 2: 15, 
aqq.).—And put on sackeloth: In token of grief and apprehen- 
sion of the coming calamity (1 Kings 20: 31; 2 Kings 19: 
1, 2).—From the greatest of them even to the least of them: This 
humiliatioh was universal, pervading all ranks and classes, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

Verse 6.—And the tidings reached the king of Nineveh: He 
received information respecting the visit of Jonah and the 
fearful prophecy which he was proclaiming everywhere in 
the city. It is not improbable, also, that his miraculous 
rescue may have been known, thus lending, additional con- 
firmation to his words.—And he arose from his throne, and laid 
his robe from him: He put aside the insignia of royalty, of his 

high rank and power.—And covered him with sackeloth, and sat 
in ashes: He took part in the general humiliation, exhibiting 
the most extreme tokens of grief and distress. 

_ Verse 7.—And he made proclamation; Not content with his 
own personal and individual humiliation before God, he used 
his influence and authority to promote the humiliation and 
penitence of his subjects.—And published through Nineveh by 
the decree of the king and his nobles : The imminenceof thedanger 
by which all were threatened led to the issuing of a decree 
by supreme apthority, enjoining upon all a solemn fast. Not 
men only, but the very beasts, were required to abstain from 
all food and drink. Fasting is a natural token of grief. He 
who is weighed down with sorrow has little appetite for 
food. Thesoul is absorbed with its distress, and natural wants 
are forgotten for the time. Examples are cited from ancient 
authorities, to show that it was a custom, particularly in the 
East, for tokens of mourning to be extended even to animals, 

Verse 8.—Garments of mourning were to be worn by all; 
both man and beast were to be covered with sackcloth.—And 
let them ery mightily unto God: Earnest prayers and supplica- 
tions for forgiveness and mercy were to be offered, being 
joined with their grief and humiliation. Distress for sin and 
apprehension of wrath are in themselves of po spiritual 
profit, except as they lead, on the one hand, to prayer to God 

for pardon and his saving help, and on the other to forsaking 
sin. Both of these are specified here.—Yea, let them turn 


hands ; Genuine repentance will manifest itself, not on'y in 
sorrow for sin, but in turning from it unto God. - Sinful 
courses must be renounced and abandoned by him ‘who is 
seeking pardon from God. Willing continuance in trans- 
gression is inconsistent with an earnest desire for salvation; 
for the salvation of God consists in deliverance, not only frém 
the penalty of sin, but from sin itself. 4 





Verse 9.— Who knoweth whether God will not turn and repent : 
The Scriptures tell us that God is not man, that he should 
repent (Num. 23 : 19) ; they also tell us in repeated instances 
that he does repent. To a superficial view these seem to be 
opposing and contradictory statements; yet there is no real 
inconsistency between them. God is immutable. He cannot 
change. What he has once purposed, he will assuredly do. 
What he has declared, shall certainly be accomplished. But 
his attitude toward his moral creatures necessarily changes 
with the change in their character and conduct (Jer. 18: 7-10). 
His unchanging holiness forbids that he should deal alike 
with the righteous and with the wicked. His just sentence, 
pronounced upon the sinner, is that he shall be punished for 
his sins. But when he repents and turns to the Lord, the 
Lord will have mercy upon him. This is no real change in 
the mind of God; the change is in the sinner himself. But 
the Scriptures here use the language of men, and speak as 
though God had changed his mind, as men do when they 
alter their course of action.—And turn away from his fierce 
anger, that we perish not? They rightly judged that God's dis- 
pleasure was because of their sins, and that the threatened 
destruction of the city might be averted by their repenting 
and forsaking them. 

Verse 10.—And God saw their works, that they turned from 
their evil way: It is not to be supposed that the repentance of 
Nineveh was permanent in its effects, and led to a lasting 
reformation, or that its population was traly converted to 
God. But the preaching of Jonah aroused their consciences, 
and led them to humble themselves before God, and to aban- 
don, for a time at least, their evil courses. This was sufficient 
to answer the end for which Jonah had been sent upon this 
extraordinary mission; namely, to teach these important les- 
sons: that the heathen were susceptible of spiritual impres- 
sions (more so, even, than those who had long heard the 
truth unmoved, and so hardened themselves against it), that 
they were objects of the Divine regard, and that God’s word 
would one day be preached to them, and they would hear it. 
—And God repented of the evil, which he said he would do unto 
them ; and he did it not: Even this imperfect repentance was 
so far acceptable to God that he spared the city for the time 
at least. This has sometimes been referred to as an instance 
of unfulfilled prophecy, but not with good reason. The pre- 
diction was conditioned upon the Ninevites continuing in their 
sins which had provoked the Divine displeasure, Although 
this was not expressed in so many terms, in the prophecy as 
uttered by Jonah, at least in the brief form in which it has 
been preserved to us, it was so understood by the people 
(v. 9), and by Jonah (Jonah 4: 2). It cannot be inferred 
from this that prophecies which are absolute and &ncon- 
ditioned, or which are suspended on a condition that was 
never fulfilled, ever fail of accomplishment. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


In the time of Jeroboam II., during whose reign Jonah 
lived, the terror of Assyria hung like a great war cloud, 
ominous and dark, over the nations of Western Asia. Syria 
trembled in the prospect of final overthrow; Samaria was 
thankful to kiss the feet of the great king, and purchase his 
forbearance by lavish tribute. Nineveh reigned, in its mag- 
nificence, on the far-away Tigris, rich with the spoil of many 
nations. Fifteen hundred towers, each two hundred feet 
high, guarded its walls, which, themselves, in a long quad- 
rangle of sixty miles, rose to the height of a hundred feet, in 
such mighty strength that even their top was a broad high- 
way on which three chariots could drive abreast. Within 
the vast space they enclosed,—three days’ journey in thefr 
circuit, by the Jewish reckoning of twenty miles to a day,— 
rose palaces of almost inconceivable size and grandeur, amidst 
gardens and grounds in which the highest art had created 
every beauty that could gratify pride or ravish the senses. 
Within the last generation the grey mounds under which all 
these stones had for millennitims been buried, have yielded up 
remains of great buildings, sculptures, inscriptions, the con- 
tents of huge libraries, stamped on clay tablets, and much 
else, which have filled. the civilized world with amazement. 
One palace alone, disclosed, in its ruins, by the toil of the 
explorer, revealed twenty-seven huge gates of entrance, 
guarded by colossal Auman-headed bulls and gigantic lions, 
and seventy-one halls and chambers, adorned throughout, 
round all their sides, by great squares of alabaster, covered 
with seulptures of the warlike deeds of the “king of kings” 
and varied scenes from civil or military life. These mighty 


| structures are of various dates, but some of them were in their 
splendor in the days of Jonah. 
every one from his evil way, and from the violeiice that is in their 


When it is remembered that 
they stood on raised platforms of sun-dried brick, to add to 
their grandeur, and perhaps to their healthiness, it is hard to 
realize the expenditure of treasure, or of human labor,—ihe 
forced toil of innumerable prisoners of war and slaves,—which 
such piles involved. 

But palaces were not the only wonders of the different 
quarters, or rather cities, included in the general name of 





Nineveh. Vast temples, built in stages, each less in its 


square than the one below it, rose like mighty pyramids into 

the sky, their tops the supreme sanctuary of the god to whom 

especially the whole was dedicated, and also the lofty obser- 

vatories from which the consecrated observers of the heavens 

watched and recorded the movements of the stars and planets, 

as signs of the future, for good or evil, to individuals and 

nations, In such a military capitul there must, moreover, 

have been provision for a very numerous soldiery, whose 

pomp and glitter and resounding music no doubt continually 

animated the scene. To secure the population, as far as 
possible, from the danger of famine in case of war, vast 
spaces within the walls were devoted to tillage or pasture, 
which the,distance between the several cities—enclosed, per- 
haps, within a common wall, though each itself separately 
fortified—readily allowed. The population of the whole area 
was, for this reason, smaller than might have been expected, 
amounting, probably, to less than a million, which, however, 
was a vast nymber for a city in ancient times. 

After his wonderful preservation, Jonah had no longer the. 
waywardness to attempt flight from the presence of God, 
strange to us as such a thought in any case is; but, haying 
a second time been ordered to go to Nineveh, “ arose, and 
went, according to the word of the Lord.” It was a strange 
mission ; for the people of the great city could have no idea 
such as the Jew entertained of Jehovah, but must have shared 
the belief, common to all antiquity, that each local god had 
only local power, and could not interfere in the territory of 
another divinity. It appears, however, from the most recent 
studies, that as early, at least, as the ninth century before 
Christ, Jehovah was a name recognized and worshiped over 
Western Asia, far beyond Jewish bounds, as it is frequently 
found incorporated in Assyrian proper names, and also in 
those of other nations. Jonah would not, therefore, be pro- 
claiming a strange god when he entered the gates of the 
Assyrian capital. 

Orientals are still impressed, more or less readily, by the 
appearance of “holy men,” such as their own dervishes, 
whose enthusiasm in some cases, where high sincerity inspires 
them, is much like that which marks a true prophet in all 
ages. The name “dervish,” Dr. Wolff tells us, means “one 
who hangs at the gate of God” awaiting his inspiration; and 
the ecstasy of some of the class may be compared to that of 
which we read, for example, of Micah, who, we are told, went 
about “stripped and naked, and howled like the jackals, and 
roared like the ostrich.” I do not suppose that Jonah bore 
himself thus, but the fact that such appearances as those of 
Micah were familiar over all Asia must have opened the way 
for his influence in Nineveh. We may suppose him showing 
himself in such a garb as that of Elijah, or others of the 
prophets,—his hair streaming down his shoulders, his outer 
dress a rude sheepskin mantle. He may have arrived in the 
disastrous time after the death of Shalmaneser II., when the 
nations conquered by that great monarch, from the Euphrates | 
to the Mediterranean, were, in most cases, in rebellion, and 
troubles oppressed the Nineveh palaces. Wandering over 
the open spaces, with their mansions and huts, and through 
the lanes and bazaars, of each part of the city, he terrified the 
crowd by a piercing, monotonous wail, in a dialect which, 
though intelligible in a short sentence on the Tigris, must 
have sounded barbarous and uncouth,—“ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown.” His appearance proclaimed 
him “a holy man,” and he might have been sent, in these 
dark times, by the gods. , 

No community needed repentance more. Its splendor was 
the plunder of nations. Its pride and cruelty were proverbial, 
Its very religion was a consecration of impurity. Day by day, 
as the prophet stalked throngh the streets, his terrifying 
words struck home to the popular conscience, and the alarm 
soon spread from the highway to the palace. The strange 
weird apparition and the cry were told to the great king in 
his sculptured halls, and he’ was only a man, like the. hum- 
blest of his subjects. To him, also, the incident came like a 
voice from the gods, and his superstitions, guilty soul was 
afraid. Humiliation alone, he knew, could bring favor from 
above. Laying aside his gorgeously embroidered robes, and 
putting on coarse sacking, he prostrated himself before the 
Unseen, throwing ashes on his head, to show his sorrow and 
contrition. A solemn fast, moreover, was sppointed, during 
which neither man nor beast should eat or drink, The peo- 
ple were also required to wear sackcloth, and even the beasts 
were to be wrapped in it, while all the population were to 
“ery mightily to God, and turn from their evil way, and from 
the violence that was in their hands.” How long this fit of 
penitence lasted is not told us; but the history of Nineveh, 
after Jonah’s day, shows that its better mood could not have 
continued very long. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





REPENTANCE ON EARTH AND IN 
HEAVEN. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson falls into three parts: Jonah’s renewed com- 
mission and new obedience (vs. 1-4), the repentance of Nine- 











veh (vs. 5-9), and the acceptance thereof by God (v. 10). 






























































































































































































ne ‘We walshl clmod cath these 0 three the repentance of Jonah, 
_of Nineveh, and of God, The evident intention of the nar- 


- yative is to parallel the Ninevites tarning from their sins, 


and God’s turning from his anger and purpose of destruction; 
and if the word “ repentance” is not applied to Jonali, his | God, 
conduct sufficiently shows the thing. 

1. Note the renewed charge to the penitent prophet, and 
his new eagerness to fulfil it. His deliverance and second 
commission are put as if all but simultaneous, and the obedi- 
ence was swift and glad. Jonah did not venture to take for 
granted that the charge which he had shirked was still con- 
tinued to him. If God commands to take the trumpet, and 
we refuse, we dare not assume that we shall still be honored 
with the delivery of the message. The punishment of dumb 
lips is often dumbness,, Opportunities of service, slothfully 
or faint-heartedly neglected, are often withdrawn. We can 
fancy how Jonah, brought back to the better mind which 
breathes in his psalm, longed to be honored by the trust of 
_ preaching once more, and how rapturously his ‘spirit would 
address itself to the task. Duties once unwelcome become 
sweet when we have passed through the experience of the 
- misery that comes from neglecting them. It is God’s mercy 
that gives us the opportunity of effacing past disobedience by 
new alacrity. 

The second charge is possibly distinguishable from the first 
as being less precise, It may be that the exact nature of “the 
preaching that I bid thee” was not told Jonah till he had 
to open his mouth in Nineveh; but, more probably, the 
second charge was identical wiih the first. 

The word rendered “ preach” is instructive. It means “to 
ery,” and suggests the manner befitting those who bear God’s 
message. . They should sound it out loudly, plainly, urgently, 
with earnestness and marks of emotion in their voice, Lan- 
guid whispers will not wake sleepers. Unless the messenger 
is manifestly in earnest, the message will fall fat. Not with 
bated breath, as if ashamed of it; nor with hesitation, as if 
not quite sure of it; nor with coldness, as if it were of little 
urgency,—is God's word, to be pealed in men’s ears, The 
preacher isacrier. The substance of his message, too, is set 
forth, “The preaching which I bid thee,”—not his own 
imaginations, nor any fine things of his own spinning. Sup- 
pose Jonah had entertained the Ninevites with dissertations 
on the evidences of his prophetic authority, or submitted for 
their consideration a few thoughts tending to show the agree- 
ment of his message with their current opinions in religion, 
or an argument for the existence of a retributive Governor of 
the world,—he would not have shaken the city. The less 
the prophet shows himself, the stronger his influence. The 
more simply he repeats the stern, plain, short message, the 
more likely it is to impress, God’s word, faithfully set forth, 
will prove itself. The preacher or teacher of this day has 
substantially the same charge as Jonah had; and the more 
he suppresses himself, and becomes but a voice through which 
" God speaks, the better for himself, his hearers, and his work. 

T leave to others the topography of Nineveh, that great 
aggregate of cities, full, as Eastern cities are, of open spaces, 
which might well be a three days’ journey in circumference. 
What a task for that solitary stranger to thunder out his loud 
ery among all these crowds! But he had learned to do what 

» he was bid; and, without wasting a moment, he “began to 
enter into the city a day’s journey,” and, no doubt, did not 
wait till the end of it to proclaim his message. Let us learn 
-that there is an element of threatening in God’s most merci- 
fal message, c.ad that the appeal to terror and to the desire 
for self-preservation is part of the way to preach the Gospel. 
Plain warnings of coming evil may be spoken tenderly, and 

reveal love as truly as the most soothing words, The warn- 
ing comes in time. “Forty days” of grace are granted. The 
gospel warn. us in time enough for escape. It warns us be- 
cause God loves; and they are as untrue messengers of his 
love as of his justice who slur over the declaration of his 
wrath, 

2. Note the repentance of Nineveh (vs. 5-9}. The impres- 
sion made by Jonah’s terrible cry is perfectly credible and 
natural in the excitable population of an Eastern city, in 
which even now any appeal to terror, especially if associated 
with religious and prophetic claims, easily sets the whole 
in a frenzy. Think of the grim figure of this foreign man, 
with his piercing voice and hali-intelligible speech, dropped 
from the clouds as it were, and stalking through Nineveh, 
pealing out his confident message, like that gaunt fanatic who 
walked Jerusalem in its last agony, crying, “ Wo! wo unto 
the bloody city!” or that other, who, with flaming fire on his 
head, and madness ‘n his eyes, affrighted London in the plague. 
No wonder that alarm was kindled, and, being kindled, spread 
like wildfire. Apparently the movement was first among the 
people, #ho began to fast before the news penetrated to the 
seclusion of the palace. But the see reached the king, 
and the popular excitement was|endorsed and fanned by a 
royal decree. The specified tokens of repentance are those 
of ordinary mourning, such as were common all over the 
East, with only the strange addition, which smacks of heathen 
ideas, that the animals were made sharers in them. 

There is great significance in that “believed God” (v. 5). 
The foundation of all true repentance is crediting God's 
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We learn from the Ninevites what is true repentance) 
They brought no sacrifices or offerings, but sorrow, self- 
abasement, and amendment, The characteristicsin of a great 
military power would be “ violence,” and that-is the specific 
evil from which they vow to turn. The loftiest lesson which 
prophets found Israel so slow to learn, “a broken and a contrite 
heart thon wilt not despise,” was learned by these heathens. 
We need it no less, Nineveh repented on a peradventure 
that their repentance might avail. How pathetic that “who 
can tell” (¥. 9) is! We know what they hoped. Their 
doubt might give fervor to their ¢ries, but our certainty. 
should give deeper earnestness and confidence to ours. 

The deepest meaning of the whole narrative is set forth in 
our Lord’s use of it, when he holds up the men of Nineveh 
as a condemnatory instance to the hardened consviences of 
his hearers. Probably the very purpose of the book was to 
show Israel that the despised and yet dreaded heathen were 
more susceptible to the voice of God than they were. “I 
will provoke you to jealousy by them which are no people.” 
The story was a smiting blow to the proud exclusiveness and 
self-complacent contempt of prophetic warnings, which marked 
the entire history of God’s people. As Ezekiel was told: 
“Thou art not sent... to many peoples of a strange speech and 
of an hard language... . Surely, if I sent thee to them, they 
would hearken unto thee. But the house of Israel will not 
hearken unto thee.” It is ever true that Jong familiarity 
with the solemn thoughts of God’s judgment and punishment 
of sin abates their impression on us. Our Puritan forefathers 
used to talk about “gospel-hardened sinners,” and there 
are many such among us) The man who lives by Niagara 
does not hear its roar as a stranger does, The men of Nine- 
veh will rise in the judgment with other generations than 
that which was “this generation” in Christ’s time; and that 
which is “this generation” to-day will, in many of its mem- 
bers, be condemned by them. 

But the wave of feeling soon retired, and there is no reason 
to believe that more than a transient impression was made. 
It does not seem certain that the Ninevites knew what 
“God” they hoped to appease. Probably their pantheon 
was undisturbed, and their repentance lasted no longer than 
their fear. Transient repentance leaves the heart harder 
than before, as half-melted ice freezes again more dense, Let 
us beware ‘of frost on the back of a thaw. “Repentance 
which is repented of” is worse than none. 

8. We note the repentance of God (v. 10). Mark the 
recurrence of the word “turn,” employed in verses 8, 9, and 
10, in reference to men and to God. Mark the bold use of 
the word “repent,” applied to God, which, though it be not 
applied to the Ninevites in the previous verses, is implied in 
every line of them. Thesame expression is found in Exodus 
32: 14, which may be taken as the classical passage warrant- 
ing its use. Thegreat truth involved is one that is too often 
lost sight of in dealing with prophecy ; namely, that all God’s 
promises and threatenings are conditional. Jeremiah learned 
that lesson in the house of the potter, and we need to keep 
it well in mind. God threatens, precisely in order that he 
may not have to perform his threatenings, Jonah was sent 
to Nineveh to cry, “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be 
overthrown,” in order that it might not be destroyed. What 
would have been the use of proclaiming the decree, if it had 
been irreversible? There isan implied “if” in all God’s words, 
“Except ye repent” underlies the most absolute threatenings 
of evil. “If we hold fast the beginning of our confidence 
firm unto the end,” is presupposed in the brightest and broad- 
est promises of good. 

The word “repent” is denied and affirmed to have applica- 
tiontoGod. He isnot a “son of man, that heshould repent,” 
inasmuch as his immutability and stedfast purpose know no 
variableness. But just because they cannot change, and he 
must ever be against them that do evil, and ever bless them 
that turn to him with trust, therefore he changes his dealings 
with us according to our relation to him, and, because he can- 
not repent, or be other than he was and is, “repents of the 
evil that he had said that he would do” unto sinners when 
they repent of the evil that they have done against him, in- 
asmuch ag he leaves his threatening unfulfilled, and “does 
it not,” 

So we might almost say that the purpose of this book of 
Jonah is to teach the possibility and efficacy of repegtance, 
and to show how the penitent man, heathen or Jew, ever finds 
in God changed dealings corresponding to his changed heart. 
The widest charity, the humbling lesson for people brought 
up in the blaze of revelation, that dwellers in the twilight or 
in the darkness are dear to God and may be more susceptible 
of divine impressions than ourselves, the rebuke of all plum- 
ing ourselves on our privileges, the boundlessness of God's 
mercy, are among the other lessons of this strange book; but 
none of them is more precious than its truly evangelic 
teaching of the blewsedness of true penitence, whether exempli- 





fied in the renegade prophet returning to his high mission, or 





mercy from the God of the whole earth. ae. ‘ 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP *H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


If a minister were forced to give up all but four portions 
of the Bible, let him keep the account of the creation, of the 
repentance of Nineveh, of Christ’s death, and of the Pente- 
cost, Men who believe-God ‘tremendously, expect immense 
things. They seem natural to God. Webster said, among 
the mountains, “ These things fit us.” 

God can do great things with a penitent and obedient man. 
Extraordinary men are ordinary men extra full of God. 

Jonah’s simplicity and point were vastly effective, No 
oration ; no giving of reasons, for heathen consciences sup- 
plied them; no detail of means,, Nothing for curiosity to 
query over; nothing for an itching-to-argue to get hold of. 
The successful evangelists of to-day are: distinguished for 
point pressed against one place. A wise preacher sat down 
by an astute infidel about to die, and would say nothing but 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” 
If he had argued, he had lost a soul, so far as we can see. 

The “yet forty days” was proof that mercy was still 
accessible. 

The repentance was thorough, the salvation was complete. 
We shall see many Ninevites in heaven, if we get there; for 
“they repented at the preaching of Jonah,” and the wisibeth 
was spared two hundred years. There was time for great 
multitudes to be saved. When their final destruction ap- 
proached, the rulers, with a memory of former deliverance, 
ordained a fast of a hundred days and nights, and besieged 
the sun-god for deliverance, They had forgotten the name of 
Jehovah, and their iniquity was fall. 

What a pity that Jonah was not great enough to be glad 
that his dismal prophecy could be delayed! Some prefer self 
to thesalvation of acity. But sin has made our race very little, 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second time (vy. 1). 
We are often more ready to hear the second call of God than 
the first. And how good it is of him to give us another trial! 
He tells us what to do, and we shrink from the duty; perhaps 
we shirk it. Then there comes trouble because of our failure. 
We have to breast heavy storms, that are on paths we were 
not called to enter. Possibly we find ourselves in the very 
depths of a sea of sorrow, which would never have over- 
whelmed us had we gone in the direction of God's pointing. 
If God were less loving, and less patient and forbearing, than 
he is, we should realize our folly only too late for its repair- 
ing. But, because of his goodness, his word comes to us the 
second time, The best work of most of us is done in paths 
which we refused to enter until God had called us more than 
once or twice, 

Preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee (v. 2). If we are 
te be God's messengers, we must carry God's message. To go 
in our own name, to confer with others about their and our 
interests, is one thing. To go in God’s name, to tell others 
what God would have them do, is quite another thing. In 
the one case we can exercise our own judgment as to the 
subject of conference,—within bounds; in the other case we 
have no discretion as to the substance of our utterances. Not 
that which we think prudence dictates or policy suggests, but 
that which God’s word declares, must be our message to those 
sinners to whom God sends us, in our sphere as preachers, as 
teachers, as Christian workers, in the field of our every-day 
labor. “Preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee” is 
God’s counsel to you and to me concerning the city, the 
parish, the class, or the neighborhood circle, of our responsi- 
bility. None of us can improve on God’s message to those to 
whom we go as God’ niessengers, 

Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city (v.3). But that 
didn’t make its wickedness any less ; in fact, it only increased 
the volume of its evil doing and of its evil influence. When 
any city fails to be reached and swayed by the power of God’s 
truth at the lips of God’s messenger; when by its authorities 
or its public senjiment it sanctions Sabbath-breaking, liquor- 
selling, low and vile amusements, politica} corruption; when 
| it fails to restrain lawlessness; when its example is on the 
side of godlessness,—it is only to its added discredit that it is 
“an exceeding great city.” So of any man’s busihess, or 
property, or influence,—if it is on the side of wrong, the 
larger it is, the worse it is) If man is a disti:ler or a liquor- 
dealer,.or an advocate of promoting temperance by wine or 
beer drinking; if he has a fortune gathered by gambling or 
cheating; if he wields the power of a demagogue or of a 
political manipulator for personal or purely partisan ends,— 
it only makes maiters worse to show that his business, or his 
wealth, or his intellect, or his power, is exceeding great. The 
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Jonah . .. criedy, .. Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 


in the fierce Ninevites humbled and repentant, and finding — 
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a power to the simple heralding of his message to those to 
whom his messengers are sent, which no labored argument, 
and no proffered proofs, can ever attain to. He who would 
do God’s work can never find a better way of doing it than 
the way of God’s appointment. 

And the people of Nineveh believed God (v. 5). In, heeding 
the word of Jonah, they heeded the word of God. In be- 
lieving Jonah, they believed God. They might have said 
that they did believe God, but didn’t believe Jonah. They 
would have been responsible, however, for their disbelief of 
God’s messenger, and must have taken the consequences of 
their refusal to believe. So always, when God’s messenger 
brings God’s message, those who hear it ought to heed it, 
ought to believe it. If they do not, the responsibility is on 
them. The message of God ought to commend iise/f to those 
who hear it. If it does not, the messenger cannot give any 
new weight to it by a labored argument in its defense. 

Let them turn every one from his evil way (v. 8). . It was not 
enough for men and beasts to be covered with sackcloth; the 
doers of evil must turn from their ways of evil, or their show 
of repentance was vain. » It is no use for a man to say that he 
grieves over former misdeeds unless he quits present misdoing. 
He must stop running in debt when he has no means of pay- 
ing his bills, stop lying about goods he offers for salc, stop 
backbiting his neighbors, stop using improper language, stop 
being unkind or harsh or disrespectful, stop self-indulgence, 
stop wasting or misusing his time and talents, stop hoarding 
money against the calls of God’s cause,—turning away, in 
fact, from every evil course to which he has been until now 
addicted. 

God saw their works (v.10). .The works were the evidence 
of their sincerity. If a man has faith in God, he will show 
his faith in good works. If he loves Jesus, he will prove his 
love by keeping the commandments of Jesus. The best evi- 
dence of the sincerity of any profession—evidence to both 
God and man—is found in the results of that profession, The 
test which God approves, and which he commends to us, is, 
* By their fruits ye shall know them.” If youand [are truly 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, God will see not only our 
faith, but our works. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The Book of Jonah, lightly eteemed by some, is neverthe- 
less a most remarkable book. Notice the three repentances 
that this book contains: First the sailors repent and turn to 
God; then Jonah; then the Ninevites; and’ all in turn are 
delivered. And in the last chapter we have the tender com- 
passion of God set forth in the experiences of the prophet. 
Truly, a wonderful revelation of divine things in their rela- 
’ ‘tion to human action ! 

Now, locking more particularly at this lesson, we find a 
number of blessed things in it. See 

1. A Blessed Message.—“ The word of the Lord came unto 
Jonah the second time.” The blessedness of this message, 
which was just like the first one Jonah got, consists in its 
being the second. It was of God’s mercies that Jonah was 
not cut off after the first act of disobedience. Had God dealt 
with him only justly, he would not have condescended to 
speak a second time. Once should have been enough for a 
man like Jonah, and he deserved no second chance. But 
through the blessed forbearance of his Master, he was called 
to duty a second time. This is God’s way. Who among us 
listened to the call of the Master the very first time that it 
came to us? How few there are that can say, “I heard the 
gentle voice of Jesus calling, and at once followed him!” 
No; the language of our lips must rather be, “I heard the 
voice of the Saviour, and began to make excuses, and delayed 
as long as I could.” It is truly of the Lord’s mercies that we 
are not consumed. All day long he stretches out his hand to 
a disobedient and gainsaying people, and yet his mercy is not 
exhausted. What a blessed thing these repeated calls are! 

2 A Blessed Obecience.—If Jonah had been asked, in later 
years, whether it was a good thing for him to render this 
obedience, he would doubtless have answered, “ Yes, certainly 
it was; for in that way I was able to accomplish vast good.” 
That was the way of true and lasting happiness. So it ever 
is. The way of transgressors is the hard way, while the path 
of the obedient ones shines more and more to the perfect day. 
Every child knows that obedience brings blessing and peace 
of mind. Disobedient children are the unhappy ones in the 
long roo, and, I think, in the short one as well. In the life 
6f the believer this holds true as well, and the filial follower 





whose comes the sunshine. 
see ee me es mets 
heavenly Father ; then his life flows on in perfect peace. 

3. A Bleed. Repentance —This, was exhibited by the Nin- 


| evites. They not merely put on the garments of mourning, 


and showed outward signs of grief, but they brought forth 
fruits meef for repentance. They turned from the violence 
that was in their hands, and lived changed lives. Nineveh 
must have been a very different place for some time after 
that revival. Restorations of property, cessation of evil of 
all kinds, must for a time have been the rule,‘and not the 
exception. To the poor, to widows and orphans, and to all 
the oppressed, it must have been a kind of millennium. That 
kind of repentance is the only one that is-worth speaking of. 


.| A repentance that does not change a man’s life is a fearful 


fraid. Think not to say within yourself, “I am a church- 
member,” but bring forth fruits meet for repentance, or else 
all profession is vain, and worse than vain,” 

4, A Blessed Result.—God turned from his way, and did 
not do the evil to the city that he had threatened. It has 
been said that Jonah uttered only one prophecy of which we 
have any record, and that that one was not fulfilled. Blessed 
be God for this; for it shows how great are his'tender mer- 
cies to all his creatures. God is not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance. This is his 
glory and our hope. God once said, “ The soul that sinneth, 
itshall die;” but he is willing to turn from that, and cause 
the soul to live, if only it will repent. 

Now, before the teacher closes the leason, let him return to 
the golden text, for it bas a great teaching for us. The 
Ninevites repented at the preaching of a man, and a fallible 
one at that. But we have the preaching of a greater than 
Jonah, When Christ came to preach to men, it was nothing 
less ‘than the Son of God who came on this errand. The 
Ninevites would have deserved to perish if they had dis- 
regarded the warning that came to them by the lips of this 
prophet. What shall we say, then, of those who, having the 
very Word of God in their hands, and the gentle calls of the 
Spirit in their hearts, still refuse to repent and prove their 
repentance by their changed lives? The Master himself tells 
us what will become of them. They shall at the last day 
stand condemned, and the men of Nineveh will pass into the 
kingdom of God before them: Will this be the fate of any 
in my class? That depends on how they receive the message 
of Divine love that has come to them. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


* Arise, Gounto Nineveh.” —To whom had that command been 
given? “The word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second 
time.” Did he obey the first time? Get the points of last 
week’s lesson from the class, letting several children partici- 
pate in the recital, What was Jonah to do in Nineveh? 
Was he to speak his own thoughts and words? What was 
last week’s golden text? When God said the first time, 
“ Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city,” what reason did he 
give Jonah why he should cry against it? Their wickedness 
had come up before God. Was it not merciful in him, com- 
passion for them, when he sent a preacher of righteousness 
to tell them the need of repentance and their danger of being 
punished? Who had such “compassion” for sinners that 
he gave his life to save them? Who “so loved the world, 
that he gave his Son”? If Jonah had compassion for sin- 
ners, would he have tried to flee from the presence of the 
Lord? How much trouble and sorrow he gave himself by 
disobeying God! What were some of the things he suffered 
because he tried to make his own plans instead of doing as 
God planned for him? 

“Jonah Went unto Nineveh.” —It was a long, long journey; 
he prayed from ‘his hiding-place in the great sea. Do you 
suppose he prayed in his lonely journey, hundreds of miles 
from the sea-coast, across the country to Nineveh? In the 
messages to Jonah, what was each time said of Nineveh? It 
was the greatest, richest, grandest city then in the whole 
world. We know much of it from the ruins. On stones and 
columns and fallen walls, strange pictures and writings have 
been read, which tell of their kings and battles, and prove all 
that the Bible tells of Nineveh and vther places. It was 
about sixty miles around Nineveh, with high solid walls so 
broad that chariots 4nd horsemen could ride and pass each 
other on the smooth roadways on the top of the walls. There 
were elegant buildings, grand towers and palaces. It was a 
wicked city, another prophet calls it “a bloody city |” full of 
“Ties and robbery ;” and the story pictures on the old stones 
show how cruel they were in war. It was “an exceeding 
great city of three days’ journey,” and that seems t» mean 
that it would take three days to walk once around it. Jonah 
went as God commanded; in through the open gate he passed, 
under the great archway. There were crowds in the broad 
streets,—some walking in gay clothes, some riding in chariots, 
all busy in pleasure, or buying and seiliny, or meeting friends, 
just as the streets of a great city are crowded nowadays. He 
was a strange-looking traveler, worn and soiled with the dust 





of the desert and ‘on Diatroig 
mantle, walking all day long among the gay, busy people. 
Jonah’s Preaching—Was Jonah silent? What had God 
bidden him todo? Back and forth through one street and 
then another he walked, crying aloud as he went, “ Yet forty 
days, and Nineveb shall be overthrown.” Did he tell them 
how? Didhetellthem why? We donot know; nor whether 
he told of his own sin, and how his life had been spared to 
preach of repentance and forgiveness. Wedo not know whether 
he preached one day or many, telling that their wickedness 
had come up before God.. How his strange words startled 
the people! They erowded about him; the message was 
repeated everywhere around, until all in Nineveh had heard 
the solemn warning. They believed God, they believed the 
message was from the great God of heaven, senty his prophet. 
They showed sorrow for sin; off with their gay clothing,—for 
they put on coarse, rough sackcloth to show their distress and 
grief, They stopped their feasts and pleasures to fast, to take 
no food, while they prayed God to have mercy on them, * 

The King of Ninevch—The words of the prophet reached 
the king on his throne ; he rose up, took off his grand robe 
and his crown, put on a garment of sackcloth like the poorest 
slave, and sat in ashes, as if he would go down into the dust 
in shame because of sin. Then he sent his servants through 
every street to ery aloud his order which all shonld ebey. 
They were to fast, not to taste any food or water, neither 
man nor beast; every herd and flock should be unfed; the 
men who.cared for them should not take time nor thought 
to serve them; they were to be so filled with grief and shame 
for sin that no other thought or need but the need of repent- 
ance should fill their minds, Think how silent and deserted 
the gay streets were; no driving, no riding, no merry voices, 
—ronly the sound of crying and prayer, and the lowing and 
moans of cattle in their stalls. Was that all that the king 
bade his people do? Like them he believed God, that God 
would hear their prayer and be merciful, perhaps save them 
from destruction. Besides putting on sackcloth, the outward 
sign of inward sorrow, two things more he commanded. 

“Ory Mightily unto God.”—They were to pray in real 
earnest, to mean every word they said, to want truly all they 
asked. Is it real prayer. to say over and over certain words 
we have learned, just to be saying them as a parrot talks? 
To ery ‘mightily meant to pray with all their hearts. But is 
it prayer only to call on God in times of fear? What if the 
people of Nineveh cried only because they were afraid of 
being destroyed? Was it enough to cry? What is repent- 
ance? To turn from sin toGod. That king knew our mean- 
ing of repentance, This was the other part of his message: 

“ Let Them Turn Every One from his Evil Way.”—Would 
God have spared if they had prayed and kept on sinning? 
Did they repent? Eight hundred years after, Jesus Ohrist 
said they did. Can you find it in our golden text? God 
sent his son to his own chosen people ; he taught them how 
to pray, how to be saved. Many would not hear or believe 
him ; to them he said that one day the people who repented 
at Jonah’s preaching would remind them that they would 
not repent when “a greater than Jonah,” even the Son of 
God, came to them. God the Father saw the hearts of the 
king and people in Nineveh, that they turned from their evil 
ways and they were spared, saved from destruction. How do 
you see from this lesson that God hears prayer? Will he 
forgive sin ? 

God showed tender mercy toward Nineveh, even for the 
dumb cattle in pastures enclosed within its great walls. He 
told Jonah he had pity on Nineveh; for a hundred and 
twenty thousand little children who did not know their right 
from their left hand; for they were too young to know, 
Could they know the meaning of sin? Are you old enough 
to know Jesus, and how be calls you to love him, to pray, and 
to turn from every evil way? 

Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


See an extended article on Nineveh, by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
in Worth Repeating. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Cawon oF DURHAM. 


Tue Retrerated Cry.—Through this wide city Jonah 
went one day’s journey,—that is, twenty miles,—walking 
from end to end, repeating that one cry, “ Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh overthrown.” There is no“ shall be” in the Hebrew 
text. Layard mentions that he has known a Christian priest 
frighten a whole Mussulman town to tents and repentance, 
by publicly proclaiming that he had received a divine mission 
to proclaim a coming earthquake or plague. The warning 
of Jonah received by heathen Nineveh stands out in strong 
relief against the rejection by the Jews of the denunciations 
of Jesus the son of Anan, as told by Josephus. Four years 
before the siege of Jerusalem, he tells us that the son of 
Anan, an unlettered tustic, burst in on the people at the feast 
of tabernacles, when all was peace and affluence, with the oft- 





repeated ery, “ A voice from the east, s voice from the west, 


a voice from the four winds, a voice on Jerusalem and the 
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temple, a voice on the bridegrooms and the brides, a voice 
on the whole people,”—how he went about through all the 
lanes of the city, repeating day and night this one cry; and, 
when scourged till his’ bones were laid bare, echoed every 
lash with “Wo, wo to Jerusalem!” and continued as his daily 
dirge, and his one response to daily good or ill treatment, 
“Wo, wo to Jerusalem!” But no effect was produced there ; 
for they had filled up the measure of their sins, and God had 
abandoned them. 

SacKcLorn ror MAN AND Beast, —Bat Nineveh believed 
the hitherto unknown God, and put on sackeloth, Not the 
men alone. The brute beasts were also to fast and be covered 
with sackcloth, in place of the magnificent caparison of the 
royal steeds, This was according to the analogy of Eastern 
custom. After'the defeat of Plataa, Herodotus tells us the 
Persians shaved their horses and beasts of burden, as well as 
themselves, in token of mourning for their general. There 
are frequent instances in Greek history of the inclusion of the 
animals in any general mourning, by shaving off the manes 
and tails, as Alexander the Great did in mourning for 
Hephestion, 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


A “Si1an.”—The Oriental mind is peculiarly liable tg be 
impressed by the miraculous. The account of Jonah’s ex- 
periences in the sea, corroborated so far by the report of the 
sailors, had prepared the Ninevites to receive the word of 
Jonah with special respect. He was “a sign” to them; and 
after “signs,” in confirmation of truth, the mind of the 
Orient has ever sought. 

“Tur Preorpte Beiteven Gop,”—lInfidelity is almost 
entirely unknown in the East. Religions are many and 
varied, but the motion God-wagd is strong in the hearts of all, 
however misdirected it may be; and men who appear to live 
as if there were no God are often loudest in their cries to God 
for help in the hour of peril or fear. The facility of the 
Oriental in the use of pious language is astonishing to 
strangers, and has often been remarked upon. It would be 
a mistake, however,:to suppose that the fervency of his 
expressions, either at ordinary times or in times of distress, 
may be taken as an index to his real piety. Such phrases as 
these, “God be praised,” “If God will,” “God give you 
peace,” “ God-preserve you,” are woven into the texture of 
common speech. 

Tux Decrer or Mournine.—The decree of the king was 
law, both in civil and in religious matters, and supported, as 
he was, by his nobles, no one would attempt to thwart his 
will, Abyssinian missionaries relate that, after a debate held 
in presence of King Theodore, of infamous memory, he was 
Satisfied that the missionaries were right, and gave orders 
that the Falaschas,—the Abyssinian Jews,—with whom the 
debate had been held, should straightway go to the river and 
be baptized. Doubts being suggested as to whether they were 
prepared for this, he replied significantly that he would soon 
prepare them, It required no little tact, on the part of the 
missionaries, to extract themselves from the difficulties of the 
sitaation; bat there was no doubt of the king’s will and 
power to give effect to his orders, had he been encouraged 
thereto. 

Fastine mn THR East.—Fasting is still a common method, 
in the East, of showing sorrow for sin. I know of no modern 
parallel to the fasting imposed on the cattle in Nineveh ; but 
the close sympathy of the Oriental with the dumb creatures 
that serve him finds apt illustration in the relations between 
the Arab and his horse, which shares with him, perhaps 
more than any human companion, his triumphs and defeats, 
his successes and failures. With regard to the camel, again, 
its voice is disagreeable beyond the voices of all other animals. 
The opinion of many is that the “brutish bellowing in his 
throat is the camel’s making moan unto Allah, .. . bis prayer 
for patience under oppression, inasmuch as he is made a par- 
taker in man’s afflictions.” 


Tiberias, Syria. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For the review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.— What prophets may have been Jonah’s con- 
temporaries? (Amos 1:1; Hos.1:1.) Who are the twelve 
“minor prophets”? Where are their books in the Bible? 
What likeness between the first words of most of these books? 
What was the burden of Jonah’s prayer? (Jonah 2: 1-9.) 
The answer to it? (v. 10.) 

1, In what ways has the “word of the Lord” come to men? 
(Heb. 1:1; John 14:26.) What emphasized this second 
call? (John 5:14) What is needed to complete any repent- 
ance? (Matt. 3:8.) What is the surest sign of God’s*for- 
giveness? (Psa. 68 : 18; John 21: 15-17.) 

2. What was the evil in Nineveh? (Nahum 1:1; $8: 1-7, 
19.) What are the chief evils of modern cities? What do 


you find ou competing this with the first “word of the 
Lord” to Jonah? (Isa. 40: 8.) What must be the source of 
all worthy preaching? (John 5: 31; 14: 10.) 

3. What contrast between thie verse andl Jonah 1:3? What 
caused the difference? (Psa. 119: 67,71.) What title, like 
Paul's, might be given Jonah? (Rom.11: 13.) What lesson 
was this to teach the Jews and us? (Acts 10: 34, 35.) How 
great a circumference would one of “three days’ journey” 
be? What other explanations are possible? About how 
many inhabitants had Nineveh, according to Jonah 4: 11? 
What, in that verée, hints at large, open fields within the city? 

4, What would have hindered his journey? What con- 
trast between Jonah and Christ is suggested by Isaiah 42: 2? 
When is the command of Isaiah 58: 1 obligatory upon us? 
What help will we get for such speech? (Exod. 4: 10-16; 
Isa. 6: 5-8; Jer. 1: 6-9; Luke 21:15.) What may Jonah 
have told them, to attest his warning? What comfort may 
he have added? (Jer. 18 : 7, 8.) 

5. Why did they fast? (Joel 2: 12-17; 1 Kings 21 : 9.) 
What is sackcloth? With what did Christ contrast this 
repentance? (Luke 11: 29-32.) How would that apply to 
our generation too? (Matt.11:21.) What is necessary to a 
great conversion? (Luke 7:9; John 3: 8.) 

6. What levels kings with comments? (Rom. 8 : 22, 23.) 
What contrast between this king and Saul? (1 Sam, 15 : 22, 
28.) What do sackcloth and ashes typify? (2 Sam. 3: 31; 
Job 2:8; Matt.11: 21.) What must accompany such tokens 
to make them acceptable? (Isa. 58: 3-8.) 

7. What do you think of civil leaders who are not religious 
leaders as well? (Exod. 18 : 21.) What is our example, 
from the early church, for fasting? (Acts 13:2; 14: 23; 
2 Cor. 6:5.) What are its spiritual benefits? Wherein is 
its danger? (Matt.6: 16-18.) Fasting in the Bridegroom’s 
absence,—its modern application? (Luke 5 : 35.) 

8. Why add the beasts? (Gen. 1 : 26; Rom. 8 : 20-22.) 
What is “mighty” crying? (Heb. 4: 16; 5:7; Luke 22: 
44.) What does the Bible say of those who stop with being 
sorry? (Zech. 7: 5-10; Luke 3: 7-14.) What is conversion? 
(Ezek. 33 : 11.) Why is the sin of violence emphasized? 
(Nah. 2:11, 12; 8:1; Isa. 10: 12-14.) 

9. Where are similar words? (Joel 2: 14.) How does 
God’s repentance differ from man’s? (Mal. 3: 6, 7.) 

10. What works did God see? What assurance gives con- 
fidence to all repentance? (Psa. 51:17; Luke 15:7.) What 
was Nineveh’s final fate, and: when did it come? (Zeph. 2: 
18-15.) What more is known of Jonah? (Jonah 4.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. How did Jonah obey God’s second command? 2, Why 
did he obey better thistime? 3. What effect had his preach- 
ing on the people? 4 On the king? 5. How did they 
show repentance outwardly? 6. And how inwardly? 7. 
Whar favor did God show them? 8. What is the golden 
text? 9. Who is the one griater than Jonah? 10. If we 
hear him, and remain evil, what message has Nineveh still 
for us? 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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THEY SHALL CONDEMN US. 





THE PEOPLE OF 


NINEVEH (PHILADELPHIA) 
HEARD THE WORDS OF |. HEAR THE WORDS OF 
JONAM JESUS 
AND AND 

REPENTED. ? 











WE CAN BE GREATER THAN JONAH. 





HE DID HIS DUTY 
WHEN COMMANDED TWICE. st 








FAITH IS CATCHING. 





1. ONE MAN BELIEVES. 
2. ONE MAN REPENTS. 
8. R WHOLE CITY BELTEVES. 
4. R WHOLE CITY REPENTS. 





¢ AND THE END IS NOT YET! 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Wanderer from God, return, return.” 

‘t Come home, come home.” 

“ Come, trembling sinner, in whose breast.” 
“ Oh, turn ye.” 

* Repent ye.” 

“ Come with thy sins to the fountain.” 





“ Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES, 


- Jonah 8.: 6 is one of the few places of the Bible in which 


a heathen king is spoken of as possessing or using a throne. 
As we know from the Assyrian monuments, the word is used 
here by accommodation. The Assyrian kings used no such 
permanent seat as is described in 1 Kings 10: 18-20 and 
2 Chronicles_9: 17-19, and of which the Jewish historian 
says quite accurately: “ There was not the like made in any 
kingdom.” In other countries the royal authority was sym- 
bolized by the diadem, the scepter, the royal robe, and the 
parasol, But the king’s seat was a movable and compara- 
tively unimportant chair, which was the symbol of a different 
idea from that suggested by the throne of David and of Solo- 
mon. The permanence and splendor of the Hebrew throne 
was the expression of the truth that the occupant of it was 
no mere personal despot, but a part of an established order, 
which had existed before him, and would exist after he was 
gathered to his fathers. It was the sign of what we may call 
the constitutional side of Jewish history, The king came 
and weat: the throne remained. He might come down from 
it and abandon the place he held in the national order. It 
continued none the less. 

Hence the delighted stress with which the prophets and 
historians of Judah dwell on the throne of David. Hence 
their still ter delight in speaking of the throne of Jeho- 
vah. The God of their fathers réigned over them from a 
throne; that is, according to fixed and orderly principles of 
righteousness, Baal worship was the worship of mere arbi- 
trary power. Baal had no “throne set fast in the heavens,” 
therefore the kings who ruled in his name had none on earth, 
Their arbitrary and unrighteous rule reflected their concep- 
tion of their god, while the disclosure of the Divine righteous- 
ness in Israel laid an obligation to order and righteousness 
upon all its kings. All social freedom and order are thus 
rooted in a right knowledge of God, 

In the New Testament this conception of the Divine rule as 
from a throne is still more clearly displayed. We are bidden 
to “come bo'dly to the throne of grace,” because grace is not 
a passing mood of the Divine mind, but the basic principle 
of the Divine government. John tells us what this means 
when he says he saw into the open heavens, and found at their 
center a throne, whose outermost fringe was thunderings and 
lightnings, but “in the midst of the throne a Lamb as it had 
been slain,’—the symbol of the Divine love and self-sacrifice 
which culminated at Calvary. — 

It was through the church that the throne passed over to 
the Christian nations. Our Lord’s saying as to his apostles’ 
sitting on twelve thrones led to the adoption of the throne as 
the bishop’s seat, or kathedra, This suggested its use by 
sovereigns, but it would be even more appropriate as the seat 
of our chief magistrate of a free republic. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It never pays to run away from duty. It always pays to 
do as God has told us to do, even though we have hesitated 
or refused at first. Duty-doing is good for us; it is good for 
others; it is goed for God’s cause. 

When Jonah was running away from God, he found all the 
workings of the universe against him. When he repented of 
his sin and turned toward God, all the workings of the uni- 
verse were in his favor. When Jonah was opposed to God, 
he brought trouble to all who were with him on the sea. 
When Jonah was faithful to God, he brought a .blessing to 
all who were with him in a heathen city. In the one case, 
Jonah’s God was dishonored ; in the other case, Jonah’s God 
had honor because of Jonah’s course. 

When the people of Nineveh were doing evil, they were 
incurring destruction as evil-doers. When the people of 
Nineveh were penitent becanse of their evil-doing, they found 
God’s mercy full and free. With their backs toward God 
defiantly, it seemed as if God were their enemy. With their 
faces toward God entreatingly, it was evident that God was 
looking upon them in love. It seemed as though God had 
turned about,—because they had done so. 

Neither Jonah’s nor Nineveh’s earlier course in this nar- 
ration encourages to defiance of God, Both Jonah’s and 
Nineveh’s experience through repentance encourage to the 
turning toward God in need and in trust. 


ADDED POINTS. } 


“Better late than never” in duty-doing; but “better 
never late.” 

God knows better tham we do in what city, or in what 
wilderness, we can best serve him. And he will direct us, if 
we willlethim. , 

God gives us warnings before we are called to suffer the 
consequences of our evil-doing. Danger signals are all the 
way along the path of evil. 

If men have deep feeling, they will show it. If they are 
in dead earnest in their desire for good, their earnestness is 
sure to manifest itself. 

When men realize their sins and their needs, they will 





give religion the first place in their conduct, whatever their 
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_ business may be. A real revival will not be stopped by grog- | mittee was appointed to confer 001 men | which undertook to reopen it to international relations, 
shops or play-houses. ; throughout the state; and the result was the appointing | amid the laughter of Europe at the futility of such 
Putting one’s self into a new attitude toward God brings | of a convention, to be held in the city of Albany in the | an attempt. The success of Perry’s expedition changed 
God into a new attitude toward men, just because God never | month of January, 1856. My readers will therefore see | the history of Japan, both externally and internally, It 












































































































changes. that the meeting of our Boston friends led to our first | introduced Western ideas and methods, opened the coun~ 
, . convention; and my impression is that the State of try to the gospel, transformed its social relations, liberal- 
WORK AND WORKERS New York took the lead of all other states, I trust that | ized its government, and made a new Japan possible, 


none made the mistake of trying to have any such | Inazo Nitobe, a graduate of Johns Hopkins University, 
gathering in the winter season; for that first meeting | and a member of the society of Friends (orthodox branch), 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. took place during a furious and heavy snowstorm. But | has published in the Studies in Historical and Political 
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Alabama, state, at Anmiston............s0.sccsssecesesoveess April 14-16 | eight men reached Albany from Rochester, and. three Science of his Alma Mater a work on The Intercourse be« 
= Georgia, state, at Columbus... .... ibibiinss adpitivnns sbioitg April 21-23 | from New York and Brooklyn, Ever since that ytar we | tween the United States and Japan. Itisa candid account 
Mississippi, state, at Greenville.............06 .scecsssees April 28-30 | have met in the summer. of the matter from a sincere friend of ‘ merica; and it is 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans.......... ..0sereeree- sevens May 5-7! Brooklyn, N. Y. pleasant to find that there is so much to be said that is 
Texas, state, at Paris..............000 sores 06 aa bbetinte vudeesied May 12-14 gratifying to us. If the intercourse of Japanese with: 
mie a “ aa Gosgesees saccer onceonangosiny enced sd oo Christian civilization has been too often that of the, 
‘ A AN VILIC.. ...ccceve seccerers sosees capes sees ay , earthen with the iron ot, we at least have not been. 
etna ees BOOKS AND WRITERS, [eter cis Me tee re To ame 
Tinta: cates ie. ERG ae bel {In view of the fact that the hick ic acer Shimonoseki indemnity; the promptassentof our Governe, 
North Dakota, state, at Lisbon...........5.--sssses sseseeees June 26-28 copy of a book is supposed to radian the editor ot publisher ment, in President Hayes’s time, to apt avn: ae 
Minnesota, state, at Duluth .............ss0see0seeesees seseseees July 1, 2| receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his | Teaties as would restore autonomy to Japan; and the 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough.................+0 August 25-27 | periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have manly course taken by Minister Bingham in aiding the 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville. ............0+sseenveee September 8-10 | decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author Japanese to resist German and English aggression,—are 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem......... WA <idag September 22-24 | or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From | to beset to the credit side of the account. The concluding Pas - 
Virginia, state, at, Norfolle........-00.-.sce+seresnees sereenees October 6-8 | among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and | section of the book relates to the Japanese in America, Beis. 
Maine, state, at Portland.....,...0. s.sseoes sesees seneeeses October 13-15 | such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as sre, in | with especial mention of the young men who have pur i 


Mrs. W, F. Crafts, president of the International Primary | the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the | sued their studies in American institutions, and what 
Union, and Mr. William Reynolds; superintendent of organiza- | readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired | hay become of them since their return, He notes that 7 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the | for such notice-are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- | 11, cial preference for German ways since 1870 has ‘a 
Reuthern conyeutious, and seme of the others. nels. | Announdements of ‘new books, either by circular or by | 114 4, the diversion of Government students to that 

: personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] ! Y 
THE BEGINNING OF MODERN SUNDAY- Simadeanarstileg asbestos tec cseeaeel 
’ meric: 8 
SCHOOL CONVENTIONS. ; STEVENS'S EXPOSITION OF GALATIANS* well-balanced Christian gentleman,” while Germany pro-. 
Professor Stevens of Yale University has prepared @| 4,005 “one-sided specialists in science or philosophy.” 
commentary on Galatians which deserves special atten-| wy Nitobe, however, criticises our American “ religion-, 
Who that has taken an interest in Sunday-school mat-| tion. Its claim to this is based not on any novelty in | 5... » from his own point of view, which is that of an 
. ters, and has had the privilege of attending Sunday-school | exegesis or criticism, but upon the plan and purpose of | othodox Friend, and thinks better Christians are made 
conventions, will not say that they are a power for good? | the book. The design seems to have been to furnish the | 4+ home. in Japan Sehann tne ehnmaas. benahiael pa a 
Thousands and tens of thousands, during the last thirty | growing class of diligent students of the Bible with just | ition (9X6 inches, pp. 198. Baltimore: The Johns : 2 
years, we have seen leaving business and all sorts of en-| enough matter to guide them in their own studies. Hopkins Press.) “4 
gagements in order to attend these gatherings. -Hence brevity marks every part of the treatment. While Senet nts 
This is true especially of our last State Convention | the Greek text is constantly cited and explained, the} There is much that will prove interesting to others 
held in this city (Brooklyn), in June last. It was the| Revised Version is virtually made the basis of exposi- | than those for whom the volume is designed, in The Be 
largest and the best ever held in the State of New York. | tion, so that the larger part of the matter can be used | People of the Book: a Bible History for Religious Schools, 4s 
( { This admitted, your readers would perhaps like to know | by those not familiar.with the Greek. The discussign, | by Dr. Maurice H. Harris, Rabbi of Temple Israel, Har- ; 








BY A. D, MATTHEWS, 


something of the origin or beginning of Sunday-school especially in the analysis, introduction, and appendix, lem,.New. York City. The general method of inter-. 
conventions. Of this I now purpose to write; and I | jljtiétrates the newer and better method which is now in | pretation—as shown, for instance, in what is said of 
shall be glad to be corrected, if I am in error.’ vogue among scholars,—that is, dealing with a New | Noah and the ark, Jacob at Bethel, the giving of the 
When I was a Massachusetts boy, living a hundred | Testament book as a unit, in its historical relations | law at the hands of Moses, and the evolution of Israel- 
miles from Boston, it was a common proverb that “ Bos- | rather than from the dogmatic point of view. The way | itish ethics—illustrates in an almost startling way the 
ton folks are full of notions;” and I well remember | to reach correct doctrinal results must be through a, development and strength of naturalistic notions of in- 
that, in the autumn of 1855, a thousand of the Sunday- | reverent and scholarly application of this method. spiration, among the congregations and members of the 
school teachers of Boston took a “notion” to come to A valuable feature of the commentary is the “para- | “reformed” wing of American “Judaism. But, setting 
New York and Brooklyn on a friendly visit. We found | phrase,” which the late Bishop Lightfoot made popular, | aside pentateuchal or theopneustic controversy, these 
that they did not come merely for diversion or pleasure, | but which was used by some American teachers long | Clear and original applications of venerable and mighty 
for they most cordially invited us teachers of the two | before he published his commentaries, Professor Ste- | moral truths to the needs of young learners, make mani« 
cities to join them in eonference about our common | vens is judicions in his exegetical remarks, and does not | fest once more the idea of perennial ethical force in the 
Sanday-school work, in gatherings for prayer and praise. | fear to leave some points unsettled. Upholding the great | Hebrew character and sacred bosks; and the advantages: 
‘Two or three-such meetings were held in New York City, | doctrine presented in the Epistle, in accord with Luther | of an unfamiliar point of view are shown, for instance, 
and the last one was held in the lecture-room of Ply-| and most Protestant exegetes, he yet shows where mis- | in such sentences as these: “In spite of the importance 
mouth Church (the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s), in this | apprehensions have arisen, and error resulted therefrom, | given to the poor by the Hebrews, the Hebrew language 
city; and my purpose is to call attention to that meeting | The more difficult passages are treated at some length, | contains no word for charity. Why? Because they 
only, for it was a very remarkable occasion. as was proper in a volume designed for students. were made to understand that part of their property 
We were strangers to the Boston teachers, and it was| The whole make-up of the book, including its typo- | belonged to the poor by right” (p. 123). “So many 
the first meeting of the kind that we had attended; but | graphical dress, suggests that it was prepared for the use | privileges were given to the slave, and so few to the 
heart met heart, as the hearts of God's people only meet. | of such classes as are now formed under the auspices of the | master, that Moses hoped in this way slavery would be x 
All knew that ouf visitors must leave us when the hands | American Institute of Biblical Literature. The author | eventuhlly abolished among the Israelites; and so °° Ja 4 
of the clock should reach a certain figure. There were | has certainly furnished an admirable help for such stu- | wa8” (p. 122). “ You know what quarantine is? Shut- 
j one-minute prayers and talks, one verse of “‘ Blest be the | dents. It is a hopeful sign that the preparation of | ting off a people who are infected, to prevent spread of 
tie that binds” and “ We shall meet beyond the river.” “helps” for popular study of the Bible is at length falling | disease. We find it instituted in these Bible laws with 
Tears fell fast, and the time to part was near, when | into proper hands; namely, those of exegetical experts. | wonderful minuteness. If a house was very much in- 
\ Lucius Hart, that inimitable singer, sprang to his feet, | On the other side, it is quite as hopeful a sign that exe- | fected, it had to be pulled down. ... By faithfully living 
} , and said, “ Brethren, turn the switch! yes, brethren, turn | getical experts are willing to sacrifice their natural | up to them [the sanitary regulations of the Mosaic law], 
the switch!” and gave out the parting hymn,—I cannot | preference for writing learned books, and to devote | the Jews have often been spared in the midst of infec- 
remember what hymn, only that it was full of heaven,— | themselves to the more useful (even if more humble) | tious diseases, and have come to be renowned for their 
and parting hand-shakes followed. task of preparing such volumes as will help every stu- | longevity” (p. 126). Two of the freshest chapters are 


: And now I am to tell my readers why I have related | dious reader of the Bible. It may be expected that the | those summarizing for children Jewish laws inculcating 
this story. good example of Professor Stevens will lead to the pub- justice and courtesy to man, and kindness to the lower 
tl Very soon after our Boston visitors had left us, a com- | lication of many similar works. animals, (6}><5} inches, cloth, pp. xi, 184. New York: 


mittee of our Brooklyn Sunday-schoo!l Union met at the 
house of the writer, and, after the committee business was| There is no foreign country toward which America 
attended to, we naturally talked over the visit of the Bos- | has so many and such direct responsibilities as J apan.| Those who have admired the force exerted, for so many 
ton teachers, and the question was asked, “Why can we | Until the time of the great Shogun Iyegasu, at the close | years, by the late Dr. George B. Cheever as preacher, 
not have a New York State Sunday-school Convention?” | of the sixteenth century, the Island Empire was open to | conservative theologian, editor, philanthropist, and tem- 
All agreed that it was desirable, and that we would pro- | trade and intercourse with all the world. The reaction | perance advocate, will be interested in the affectionate 
pose it at the next meeting of the board. (The board is | against Christianity as represented by the Jesuits, which | records of himself and his wife, now gathered by his sur- 
composed of thirty-six members, from six denominations.) | culminated in his time, led to the country being her- | viving brother under the title of Memorabilia. The ex- 

It was proposed, and received with favor, and a com- | metically sealed to foreigners. It was the United States | tent of Dr, Oheever’s poetical writing (largely addressed. 

1 Norz.—It will be understood that, in this article, itisanewbe-| *aS Exposition of th istle to the Galatians: designed named grey de: gray 26 ~ aperongst vvgtl 
salieme bb toane: Suede pre merges ‘ast on a text boo pen pe ae ue tS non my ‘By G —e surprise to many; and most readers will feel that it was 
County and state and national Sunday-school conventions were | S¢vens, PhD. D.D., Professor of pew Femeenens icism and | unwise to print, in a volume addressed to the general 
held « full generation before the events here recorded.—Tuz Epitor. | New Haven, Connecticut ; Studen yt Pobishing Company. bey public, such intimate and strictly personal expressions, 





Philip Cowen, 498 Third Avenue. Price, 75 cents.) “ 
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in verse or in letter, addressed by hus- 
band to wife, or wife to husband, in 
expression of deep affection. In other 
ways the book cannot be called an ade- 
quate or helpful biography; the intro- 
ductory sketch and the memorial sermon 
seem almost pitifully scanty in philo- 
sophical estimates of a striking character 
and strong fighter in a time of political 
and religious change. It is because of the 
prominence of the subject that one regrets 
that the present volume was not issued for 
private circulation, and that a suitable 
biography was not ttepared for the general 
public, The irontispiece ,portrait of Dr. 
Cheever is faithful and character-full; as 
Mr, Longfellow said in one of his letters 
here printed, Dr. Cheever somewhat resem- 
bled both Chenning and Ruskin. (7353 
inches, cloth, Hlustrated, pp. xxxiii, 219, 
861, 72. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


The lectures composing the Rev. Dr. 

R. W. Dale’s vciume on The Living Christ 
and the Four Gospels were excellently fitted 
for their original design ; and their clear- 
ness of style, tangibility of arrangement, 
and devoutness uf spirit, suit them equally 
for reading in printed form. By means 
of an examination of the relation to the 
Gospels of the utterances of Eusebius, 
Clement, Tertullian, Irensus, Tatian, 
Justin Martyr, Marcion, Papias, and Poly- 
carp, but still more by thé recognition of 
the consensus of Christian apprehension, 
through all the ages, of the reality of 
Christ’s direct influence upon the soul, 
Dr, Dale finds the story of all four Gospels 
accredited as true, reasonable, consistent, 
and vitally stimulating in the spirit- 
quickened heart. External and critical 
testimonies, which must necessarily be 
considered in their place, are adduced in 
& way comprehensible to unscholarly 
readers; but the light which transfigures 
all such testimony, and makes it imme- 
diately intelligible and applicable, is, in 
Dr. Dale’s view, what Professor Stearns, 
in his somewhat similar and collaterally 
helpful book, calls “ the evidence of Chris- 
tian experience.” (73 5} inches, cloth, 
pp. xii, 299. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong and Sop. Price, $1.50.) 


No American preacher has been more 
successful than Dr, William M. Taylor in 
the personal application of truths con- 
nected with the careers of the great men 
portrayed in the Old and New Testa- 
ments; and none has more effectively ex- 
pounded and illustrated the parables of 
Christ. The auti.or’s expository, illustra- 
tive, and practical discourses of this sort 
now form a little library in themselves, 
any volume of which may be commended 
to those who desire commentaries at once 
simple and helpful, rhetorical and devout. 
The latest in the series is devoted to The 
Miracles of Ov: Saviour, and differs from 
its predecessors only in theme, the well- 
known method of the preacher being of 
course retained. An excellent example 
of Dr. Taylor’s poetic thought, sympa- 
thetic appreciation, and intense earnest- 
ness, is to be found in the sixth chaptef, 
A Sunset Scene in Capernaum, in which 
portrayal, general appeal, and immediate 
contemporary application follow each other 
without a moment’s waste of time, (8}<5} 
inches, cloth, pp. vi, 449. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.75.) 








A new edition has appeared of The 
Bible Abridged: three hundred and ninety 
brief consecutive readings from the Old 
Testament and the New, designed for 
school or home. The Authorized Ver- 
sion is used; the usual order of books is 
for the most part followed, an exception, 
of ‘tourse, being made in the Gospels; 


chapter- and verse- divisions are noted in 
the margin; the familiar chronology is 
retained; and altogether, it is hoped, “a 
reasonably complete outline of the im- 
portant events of sacred history in their 
proper sequence” is secured, the whole 
being not “a substitute for the Bible, but 
only an introduction to it.” In view of 
this aim and the necessarily limited 
achievement, the title is misleading. The 
volume in no sense takes the place of 
such a scholarly wofk as The Scriptures, 
Hebrew and Christian, edited by Professors 
Bartlettand Peters; but, considered merely 
asa Bible reading book, may have some 
utility. (8 <5} inches, cloth, pp. xv, 399. 
Beston: D.C. Heath &Oo. Price, $1.50.) 


Alert in thought and crisp in style 


' (though it pays a great deference to 


Hegel, who had neither of these qualities) 
is Professor James McBride Sterrett’s 
booklet on Reason and Authority in Re- 
ligion,—a criticism of certain current theo- 
ries concerning Christianity and the Bible, 
chiefly those presented in the Lux Mundi 
volume of essays and in James Martineau’s 
book, The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
Professor Sterrett, who holds a chair in 
the Seabury (Episcopal) Divinity School, 
finds an undue exaltation of the reason in 
both books, though one represents High- 
Church Anglicanism and the other ad- 
vanced Unitarianism. The truth, as he 
views it, is found not in the strictest theo- 
ries of verbal inspiration, nor in the Ro- 
man or extreme Anglican notion of a 
“Catholit” church of the past, nor in the 
individual conscience, but in a consensus 
of enlightened evangelical opinion, past 
and present, showing the guidance of the 
church, in all ages, by the Holy Spirit. 
(745 inches, cloth, pp. 184. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.00.) 


The habit of compiling hand-books for 
popular reference does not seem always 
favorable to carefulness and accuracy. 
Dr. E. Cobham Brewer’s “ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable” won him golden 
opinions by filling a vacant place in its 
class, and seems to have been done with 
some carefulness and a fairly good ac- 
quaintance with that especial field. But 
his Historie Note-Book, with an Appendix 
of Battles is not calculated to extend his 
reputation or to benefit the general reader. 
It abounds in careless statements, in posi- 
tive blunders, and in misplaced articles. 
On page 120 may be found eleven mistakes 
in three articles; and it is no worse than 
the average of the book. No doubt some 
of the articles are accurate enough; but 
with what confidence can we use the state- 
ments of a book-maker whom we find 
slippipg into errors so constantly? (5}x< 
7§ inches, pp. x, 997. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippirteott Seated Price, $3.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Wesley Centenary produces a great | 


number of addresses, sermons, and articles 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
but few elaborate or lasting contributions 
to the literature of the subject. The best 
book was a biography of Wesley by Canon 
Overton of the Church of England, who 
already had discussed the subject at 
length in his work on the Church History 
of that century. Another contribution 
from the same quarter is a little book 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and written by Rev. 
Joseph Hammond. It is an appeal to 
the Methodists to resume their old place 
as an outlying aggressive force in connec- 
tion with the Church of England. Mr. 
Hammond asserts that the earlier editions 
of Wesley’s works were expurgated by 





the Connection with a view to removing 
Wesley’s High Church declarations. It 


is admitted that some omissions were 


made, but Dr. Rigg asserts they were for 


other reasons than this. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
156,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing Lo take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earliercontracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All udpertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


A brain and nerve food. Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. O, Worthy, Lancaster, N. H., 
says: “I have used it in requiring, brain and 
nerve food as a result of overwork attended 
with exhaustion and loss of strength, with 
impaired digestion, with good results.” 


Have You a Bible? 


On peceint ¢ ¥ 21 cents, we will = ou, by return 
mall, ks of the Bible Analyzed, by the 
Rev. pa LTzE. You need it at once, if you By 
read or study your Bible. Mi. T. Rk 
Easton, Pa. For sale at Wanamaker’ > an 
all bookstores everywhere. The Rev. D. M. Stearn 
recommends it to his seven Bibie classes in the Lehigh 
Valley. 


APOINTER on S. 8. BOOKS. 
You can get Sunday School Library 
Books from us cheaper than elsewhere. 
We give as high 0*\. discount 
from it card givt o —, 


A Postal Card 9 
J our mammoth pee Fagen an conf 
rice list Frex. Address 


LRONARD PUB. CO., AtBany, N. Y, 


TO S. S. OFFICERS. 


in Srareded La rng qari; ont er ~ few eo 
in use, creates better attendance, ns, collections, 
and new scholars. @B-Descriptive circular sent free. 
Sample set, with one clags-book, 10c. Mention this 
paper. D. L. Ransom, 137 Main, Buffalo, N, ¥. 


Valuable Hints to Mothers. 


“Hints on Early Education, and Nursery Disci- 
pline”’ (12mo, cloth; price, 60 cents, postpaid), contains 
important information. Says the Chicago Journal: 
‘Tt should be compulsory upon every young mother 
in the land to study this book.” Funk & Wagnallis, 
publishers, 18 arid 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE NEW HOMESTUDY CARDS. 5 cents 
per quarter. Samples free. 


BOOKMARKS z= 2 


8 & 10 Bible House, New York. J. L. SPIceR, Agent. 
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For Sunday-school 
Rewards. Samples 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
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CARDS | #22 


KINDERGARTEN, < A monthiy for nome an and school, 


aluable for Soiteay tenaiee anal 
mothers. 1.508 Bn mary Shay Schoole 


apestei ee fice B. Soockbam soe 161 


EYRE «& SPOTTISWOODE = 
Thin white paper, TEACHER'S BIBLES 
comaine 5 Carat Aids.” The Minion 
ty pe edition, din Alsatian / isthe 
best book at the ~ $5, on the market. 
EB &J, B. YOUNG & Cooper Union, N. Y. 


““OXFORD”’ 
Toachers’ Bibles. 
i T. NELSON & SONS. 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 


Tue LoTHROP MaG@aZzines.— Welcome in Sunday- 
schools for their valuable information on ot 
su and for their atmosphere and 
= nd t6c., for samples, to D. LorHror Co., 
Dn. New caialogue of sunday 


school books free. 
“ ” A series of 48 band- 
The Story of some cards, illns- 
tating the tiie of Seaeee. Each set in a box. "Price, 
of 48 cards, 30 cents. GOODENOUGH & WOG- 

LOM CO., 122 Nassan Street, New Y: ork. 
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The Columbian i 
CYCLOPEDIA. 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Oyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 


Speeimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


and a further 
$5. by Spghs in 16 eonaliwente ot of 
1.265 ‘each will secure oy erro yb a 
n, ere n- 


volumes 1 to 16, in cloth bind 
e installments 


ing pep —— delivered as 

are paid; or t of $8.00 and 16 in- 

stallinenta of fis 60 em vill secure the same in 

half-Moroceo immediately, as 

this offer is subject t0 to withdrawal without notice. 

CATALOGUE, 132 — » New, Standard, 
and Holiday Books, sent free. 


The pga Publishing Co, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 
393 Pearl Street. 242 Wabash Avenue. 





“tory. Specimen pages 


WILL ait NEW oe 


PAM A Modo ENTITLED 


Sens ed) 
py CaRouNE M.Dooson, M.D. PRES. NAT'L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASs'N oF AmERicA, Oscar B. Moss,.M.D. 


Mas.ANNiE JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


Freeto Fi 


UPON AFPLICATION TO « 
GEORGE FROST «CO. 3! BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, 


THE MASTER'S PRAISE. 


A COLLECTION OF SONGS FOR THE 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 
By Bev. £. 8S. Lorenz and Bev. I. Baltzell. 
The large number of composers insures variety of 


style. The range of themes and subjects covers every 
topic of Sunday-school work, The hymns are fresh, 








and of good literary quality. There isa generous selec-- 


tion of standard hymns, with theirappropriatée tunes. 
Numerous opening and closing exercises, anthems, 
songs for Christmas, E ten Children’s Day, ete. 

Itis printed on extr ed paper, 
and substantially 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 
The best-made book in the market. Contains 176 
pages. 35cents, postpaid. Send for sample copy. 





W. J. SHUEY, Publisher, 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





Sold te ONE SCHOOL alone. 


LIVING HYMNS. 


Hon. JOHN W aNaMAak MAK ER _{ Care of 
Bethany Soe ee malls t vow ae 


ice, 50c. 3; $4.80 a 
JOHN J. HOOD, pitecrcs.es.. 





THE Goop. SEED 


—& Tro irs mame. 
The Prince of New Sn Sunday-school Song Books. Sam- 


pie en Py 2c. which will be refunded on: return of tle 
k within dodays, if a proves unsat: 
free.W. A.Ogden & Co.,Toledo,0. 


AIR AS THE MORNING. Boc.2 * Prese 


clean, and beau‘'iful. Full orchestra arrange 

ment. Free sample co copy to supt. enclosing 10 
cents, postage etc. 2, vance orders vom tt the 
trade. . Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 


.GHOIR LEADERS. 


the MustcaL 








(sere JEWELS, No. 2. (New.) 





r Sun- 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample copy, ad 
boards. Gives on. THE 

W. W. Wurrwery Co., Publishers, NCS Ohio. 


CHILD. SONGS, .. 


FOR PRIMARY C 


per | per io WARD & DRUMMOND. New York th 


for the Sunday-school. 
Orders of Worship D. E.Curtis. a 
vicesin =e per 100 — priate res- 
ponsive readings good m wR Chicana 
address,lic. Cong is. Pub.Soe’y, Boston 


PUAR AI By M. W.STRYK 


CHORAL SONG. Music for the churc 











school, by authors of h Tag Cloth, $40 by ie 
oa senton nse, Ch price. eo Biglow So 
$1 Randolph St. icago ; 76 EB. %h St , New Y ork. 


CEMS | AND JEWELS. 


The newest and usic book for children. 
— vig Aron for’? Ay A nbn FILLMORE BROS., 
or, 4 Bible House, New York. 








CHURCH | Descernve Cmevtars 
ORGANS oN APPLICATION. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 








¢{cireulation 
400,000 sees 
Sh <a Lit 2 


oatenten ron CURTIS E Puno, 





OSE & SONS’ PIANOS. 


HIGH PRI EASY T 
DELivs ice CATALOGUE PaRe 
176 , BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday School Times, is now issued in book ‘form 
by a special arrangement with their eminent author, These articles on the Bible, 
by the ay of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on both 
sides of the ocean. 


- of articles under this title, written by the eminent 
Fhe senten of 9 me soaee aie Whe, w operealer to Sea 





Fein Dress Goods, 


This week we shall place on sale 900 
pieces Dress Goods of foreign manufacture, 
Rough Camel’s Hair, Tweeds, Homespuns, 


gathered and ublished in aa form, after Fevised by thelr cuthar: PP nilist hey ave now been fore 
ped gt eas ef idtee specialist Teas tag hs = Pape position as a man vfs wide learning and 
no less liar ht toan 


scho! statesman, give 
h which he may deem it to issue. Men of the world will listen to nie 
those of a man whom they Suny Deepest of preteesronehate in bis defense of the faith, 
ce the service rendered to the cause of truth oe, acceptable. In certain details cautio 
Pig indeed, dissent from one or two of the concessions which he pepe for the sake 
argument. Yet these flaws are far more than counterbalanced by the strength of the general argu- 
ment.” — oe oat aen 








. is the . oeke qd ——- ) int ion ready at of har solid convictions mei Im ¥ folheck ot oly Seripta ure Mer a 
knotted effects so greatly in favor. epon nib Basie of gran ting to the objector all he can possibly ask as to age, vext, and authorship, and yet 


Handsome Diagonals, Whip Cords, and 


valcneaceniaeknsaand tie tenis een) most valuable, con‘ 
Bedford Cords in the fashionable tans and 


timely, and, in in tespects, m tributions 
that have lately been made to the discussion relative to the divine tnsateasion and authority of the 
ptures. It is not because Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, —- his tie nernd tle 
great, but because of his broad intell Igence, his vast and varied experiences in hu nd 


as well as m other desirable man affairs 
shades dificalt to obtain. Gi ater ertocm oareeil otal close amet sirens 


Paris and other Foreign-made Robes em- 
broidered in gold, silk, and tinted tinsels ; 
French Cashmere Robes, with tasseled 
fringe needlework, at $17.50. 

Our stock of silk-and-wool fabrics, Lans- 


“The book liar } mee belo gifted author, It is rich eye 
ment, brilliant 4 wit, me nat of varied titustea illustra Wide und onfiscontis in thought. And it also has 
faults.”"—Journal and Messenver, Cinc —- 

“The Hon. William E. Gladstone, as es — Sigg, Sy: nds second to no living man toteg 
He is a great man, a broad man, and a ° a statesman has 80 man Fs heed h 
counsels, When such a man, busy with, ‘thee great and eet) pienieee of state, finds time to take up 
other to; .- it is wise to listen. ¢ Holy Bort Tene. G one has furnished @ series of articles 
upon t ™) nmable Rock of The Sunday School Times. The handsome volume 
now publish contains this phat ng iy Bert together with emendations and additions by ee eminent 








; author, Itisa which oz ty youma mens and young woman would be the wiser and better for reading. 
downe, Gloriosa, and Bengaline, is the best That it is Just as good for the’ thi mothers, remains true.”—Z'he Datly phew han Chicago. 
that can be procured: This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of affairs, after he has ay weighed the evidence which 


goods the critics have brought against it, Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose than in the writing of 
year ake Saetaanaty paataoee, this hook. Those whe have been Bester 0: to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are anxious to learn what 
and to them we invite general attention. | a10 the comvicsions of may a representative layman regarding it. 

; A book of hantiemiely bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsimile letter of commendation from Mr, 


| Gladstone to hi ie readers. 
J ames MeCreery & C0. Price, $1. 00. For ean by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 
: pee JOHN D, WATTLES, Pustisner, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Broadway and llth Street, 


f Aa 9 er ey of tivated Cabin 
sEAUINE CRCLOTH WEALTH AND ITS OBLICATIONS, LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


ma of April 26. WHICH WILL BE CONTINUED eet taper ttiasatt Ppt 
Same as that worn by the king of Nineveh on the 


Bie nocucean| BY BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, 





























ofeasio Teed 
a Ee OF NEW YORK, m™ raz MAY NUMBER. Ballers Eres (tes Moot 
No. 4 West 28th Street York. The APRIL number also contains; A brilliant article by the Hon. J. M. Rusk, See- 
3 We refer, by permission, to" The trol by reta dhe: «A culture, on the Farmer in Politics, which he justly entitles “The Duty of Pres. Wm. C. R » Lathe Fevers: 











the Women in Fiction ; The West and the Railroads ; Men of the Salisbury 
WHAT Parliament; Humors of the Cookery-Book ; Civilization and Suicide; The Best Sign of Our S H 0 RT H AN D. 
mTO WEAR Times, and other important articles. 
pane Ba pad 


tensi 
styles of ladies’ wear at at lowe one price rices, Sold by all Newsdealers, price 50 cents. Subscription price, $5.00 per year. tem of Leseeunetion in practical shortha pote 4 











—————— of 10c. (silver) and 8 Stamps we will ferword 6 com- 
1 detailed 


: 5 enze, * Pl ete lessons, d etal ‘directions “or oy them, 
y ' DRY COODS ee mers by a For Sch olars. ex iy OP eccrearae Fal af Br 9.00 ang 





from us at lowest prices. ’ - fional new : per reporters, and wits enable any 
rs,an 
is indispensable to buyers at a The Scholar’s Magazine. a 22 monthly publication, cicabitinte wholesome home read- ropes 
plea Bont free. = v ing for the scholars; also aie tasevaction di ton Ponds eakool lenséaa. ’ it embodies a new idea in Sunday- THE NEV NEW W YORK Gl RK COLLEGE 0 OF P ONOGRAPHY, 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N. ¥. ool literature, and is ne with a he welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 234 Street, New York 








for fe or more copies, in @ pac. to one one Cent each per month, or t e cents per year. 
oO ’ N El L Ss Specimen copies free. 


part 20th te eILLS, York. The Scholar’ 8 Lesson Guide. Issue@ quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the " DO NOT STAMMER. x 














portersand dealersia Dry Goods, Millinery, | International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present Mr, T. P, Causey, Baw School, St. Louis, Mo., writes: 
Bnited States. Send tor as samplesand prices | a brief and simple plan oftlesson study which the scholar would Uedertabe, rather than a complicated | “I cheerfully recommend your Institute to “all stam- 
one which he would let alone. ' It is prepared by a skilled worker at.lesson- -helps. It is cheaper, éven, | merers. I feel that the cure is a lasting one in my 
Knit to Fit than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four | °®¢,” Refer also to J. D. Wattles, publisher of The 

cents each per year. Specimen copies free. Sunday School Times. 
No Tortured Toes. No Bunches at the vital P Bend for b-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Heels. No Wrinkles Over the instep. JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. eee ee santnin Pa Jith and Spring Gardeg 

Uaukinhore Over 350, 000 eres. soe? LAMMERING: 
(Trade Mark. ] with references trem 





Mate to to the shape of the toot, Of CHOICE Hig! ds LANDS. fa teh en ors yt THORPE, Newton Centre, 


































Save darning; the bi wii Q : | 
having room enough, stays Sonics Agricultural region. ‘ Failure in crops t Soil A, B.& E. L.  E.L.SHAW, 
the come, & A sure — oa in- never known. Best all-the-year f adapted to all 
leet de euaient out then climate in the world. Plenty Z= kinds of farming. For 2 ue w. APeLIN > ars 

or colors. Men’s only at prasent. of water. Churches, 7 , sale at very low prices, and - ULPI 

Try a Pair, palzpmediam smple| schools and so- ~ege ry on unusually liberal terms. A Tt; Ss 
steep Or pete, OS Sts Bott isle, 50 0 etn. Send cial advant- Guide, with maps, prices, terms, andre- From $48.00 upward. _ 

posta ention 6 shoe worn. 
WAUKENHOSE CO., 78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass.|  *8°°- év tea Np Nec = ae sled vee Mined premrreg oF 
charge on app ° Catalogue 
it 1" 

THE GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE athe de CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 
’ Land Commissioner C. & N.W.R’y., CHICAGO, ILL. Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ote. 





BAXTER C, SWAN, WH & 246 8, 2d St.. Phila.. Pa 


AMERICAN 
Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are i Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, Tania Tuan eh tie meer FIRE INSURANCE Co., Binnces fc FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


and Philadel “ios ce-list. 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 510,000 S0S and 816 Walnut Strect, Phi phia. | C. a MAnT & CO. 138 ae ad M.. Phila, Pa. 
NY, All Large Dealers Keep Them. . DENVER, AB ay My “Pa 












































REN LO ENCYW, Fairbury, N 
First Mortgage Loans we “s heeee sindiey Te Nebraska for pateons ef Ek AND BANNERS. 
; USE _ and Cold Poeeptares and makes it net them.@ 10 9 per cent. For ISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Tt ARTE Sees CPrren. Branch Offices: 7: StateSt., Albany, N.Y.; is and references write for Send for illustrated cata'cgue. . 
a trongest, Hmoothes a i. Wnennees. St., N.Y. v.City: Rialto Bag’, Boston: Bullitt} bag, CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
heahuals meebo Phil's. + 28 Cornhill and ‘Lioyas. London, Eng. Tee, ane Cer eel <a WITH OUR CELEBRATED SUANEOA. 
y ing Bry ~ TT - DO YOU rices, ask your : timate given of cost and deacriptivecats 
— » nished a 
CLEANFAST HOSIERY co. $ Boston Bond, ' a —, A. J. WEIDENER, 
Slack Stockings Never oF Fade. WRI FE? fr Bunker H N Linen. 7 Mo. #8outh 24 8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
or eal wi ew Yor e 
[Sion nantes ge Secret TE? scent satope McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
a “EVER RE is 16 tts popes re , er and tin i 
Postage per Ih! * Best quality opper i ELLS 
wan DR «DRESS STAY sme 45 w. Re be. ‘cis0 CHIMES AND BELLS. 
LANT! ORESS STAY MFG. CO... ¥: Express often cheaper. te Street, noun Price and terms free, Name this paper. 














Mirrors, Choice Etchin, v- 
ings, Picture Frames, ro — 


br ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 
No. 816 Chestaut Street, nstnecteeinl 











In B igenive 4 aby or in making inquiry con-_ 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
coup, batuoted dad soe as oe oo oe adver- 
stating that you saw vertisement 

in The Sunda Sunday School Times. 














can our large Sample 
‘| me KAYSER & ALLMAN 
406, 404, 410, 416 Arch &t., PHILADELPHIA, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE ¥ SCHOOL TIMES is week] 
sis errant 


either old or new subscrib- 
postage: 








ers. 

ONE COPY, one year, «1,50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents) $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any aeBoot or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as rey &\~-- as may be de- 
sired, af the follow! yearly club rates: 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 

fadividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
ae aw, ane no names can be written or 
a’ ed on 

@ 


the separate 
for aclub be ordered sent y 
1.00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when so de 





to individual addresses at 
package to one address, at 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! get their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same schoo! get theirs from another, 
the papers will be seut accordingly, ‘I‘nis applies to 

kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
rge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 
One free 


FREE COPIES. , additional, will be 
allowed for Ag ten copies for inaclub ofeither 
c ' 


‘he free copies for k clubs cannot 
well sent seperately, but wil t be fncluded in the 


tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
*jonal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
ith the club as originally o , and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools are open during only a portion of the 
ear, nay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
is wailed, ately. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.09 
a year, may have the address changed -at any time 
without charge. Members of kage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual ress, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
of the paper sent to @ vacation address, at the 
Fale of three cen(s a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the ore to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should Include 
both ceunty and state. 
If aciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
nm will oblige the publisher by stating that 
‘ub be subscribes for takes the place of the one 
BT yt not a = to any Gatecriber bavond 
e pr, unless by special request. e 
for gaint will invarisbly be discontinued at thé 
x of the subscription. Renewals should 
re be made early. 
h copies of any one tssue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday Schoo) Times wil! be sent to an 


of the 
coomsiee embraced in the Universal Posta 
the follo 


nion at 
wing rates, which include ne 

shillings. 
6shillings each. 


6 shillings each 


y,one year, 
‘wo or more one year, 
ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 
fo secure the above rates for two or more cop 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will «be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 oster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from @#hiladelphia to the 


be 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publieher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








(iticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes tHe 
FAIREST * 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
com: ble to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
its marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
disfigurations oi the Complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous ds, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 
ence its constant nse realizes the fairest com- 
peman“end the softest, whitest skin within the 
omain of the most advanced scientific knowled 
toxupply. It is Ls pd adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere, Price, tic. Prepared by the 
Potrer Drvue@ AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
#3 Send for ‘“‘ How to Beautify the Skin."’ 
PLES, blackheads, chapped and olly skin 
prevented by CuTicurna MEDICATED Soap. 


VASELINE. 


R ONE DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person In the 
United States, all the following articles carefully 
ed in a neat box: : 
One two.ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline... 10 cta. 
Oue two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. 15 “ 
One jar of Vaseline Cold I enon wits = ” 
SS Oe “ 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented........ 10 re 


Ot Then Ganline 














scented 
two-ounce ite Vaseline... 25 “ 


$1.10 
Or, for stamps, any single article at the price. 
HY you baud cocuclon to use Vaseline in any form, 
be careful to acrept only genufne goods put up by us 


A great many ruse are 
trying to buyers to take V ASE E pat 
up a_i. Never yield to such persuasion, as 

ar’ is an imitation without ae, and will aed 
givs the result you expect. A bottle of Blue 
1 Vaseline is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
24 State Street, New York. 














Helped out 
— housework with Peariine. 
It helps the worker, and im- 
proves the work. You can 
use it on anything in the 
house. The finest things are 
not too delicate; the coarsest 
are not too difficult. Pearline 
means safety in all that it 
does, and it does all that you 


want. 
Beware of imitations. 251 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
reed by thousands 


and indo Your 
ea ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. $. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

* By a thorough knowledge ofthe naturallaws which 
pe ob the operations of ——— and nutrition, and 

y & careful application of the tine pro les of well- 
selected Cocca, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored ne which ma 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may egoatualty wall up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 











y 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
ished frame.” —Civil Service 


blood and a properly nour 

Gazette, Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Bold raz in hatf-pound tins. by Grocers, labeled thus: 

JAM EPPS & CO., Home@opathic Chemists. 
London, England 








AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
} CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “ALL 
RUN DOWN,” AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN, PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DrvucGcisTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 


IMITATIONS. 














UPTURE. SEZLEX’S Mara Rubber 
Trusses cure Rupture in all cura- 
ble cases. Our‘ Mechanical Treatment of Ruptu' 

a 


re, 
and Price List,” a 50-page book, mailed on aeaee- 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


to any address a 
WE MAIL FREE seevesie 
RUBIFOAM 
for the Teeth. Se St veres. 
E,W. HOYT & eo well, Mass. 




















INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1B 
tin cans at fc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ALLEOCK’S 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


A.tcock’s Porous Puasters are the highest result of medical 


science and skill, and in ingredients and methods have never 


been equaled. 


/ 


They are the original and genuine pofous plasters, upon 
whose reputation imitators trade. 


Axtcock’s Porous Puasters never fail.to perform their 


remedial work quickly and effectually. 


This fact is attested by thousands of voluntary and un- 


impeachable testimonials from grateful patients. 
For Rheumatism, Weak Back, Sciatica, Lung Trouble, 
Kidney Disease, Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all local pains, they 


are iftvaluable. 


‘When you buy Attcock’s Porous PLasTeRs you obtain 


the best plasters made. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 


ALLcock’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 


Ask for 





Ti 








BOVINE 


OOO 


A CONDENSED FOOD 








FEW DROPS 
———OF 


PATIENT'S STRENGT 
BOVININE 





life when all other nutrients fail. 


BOVININE 


WHILE DIETING IN 
SEVERE CASES OF 
is indispensable in all cases of typhoid fever, espeeially 
during convalescence. The active principles of Beef 
concentrated contained in BOWIMINE acts as a simple and effective 
nourishment, and is retained by the most irritable stomach, and will sustain 


TAKEN 





j 


EVERY HOUR IN 
MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 


TYPHOID FEVER, 


WORTH REPEATING. - 


a 


ANCIENT NINEVEH. 


[Condensed from an article in The Sunday School 
‘Times of October 17, 1685, by KE. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A., of the British Museum.) 


_ Geographical Position and Size of the 
City.— Nineveh, the last and most impor- 
tant capital of the Assyrian Empire, was 
situated between the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-seventh parallels of north latitude, 
and the forty-second and forty-third 
parallels of east longitude, The city 
stood on the left, or eastern, bank of the 
Idiglat (the Hiddekel of Gen, 2 :-14), or 
Tigris, opposite to the modern town of 
Mosul, and was about twenty miles to the 
north-west of Nimrdd, known in ancient 
days by the name of Calah. Nineveh 
stretched along the Tigris, which flowed 
to the west of the city ior about two and 
a half miles, The. city was rather more 
than a mile in width, and was abouteight 
miles round. The most fabulous dimen- 
sions of the extent of the city, its walls 
and its fortifications, ave y the his- 
torians of antiquity. iodorus Siculus 
(IL. 3) says that the area covered by the. 
city was equivalent to about sixty square 
miles, according to our reckoning; that 
its walis were one hundred feet high, and 
were protected by fifteen hundred towers, 
each two hundred feet in height. Strabo 
mentions measurements for the city which 
are, on the face of it, utterly absurd. Both 
these writers, as well as jas, are un- 
trustworthy, and cannot be depended on ; 
but all traditions agree in describing the 
city as being ve e, very beautiful, 
me well fortified. The Bible (Jonah 
8 :'B) describes it as “an exceeding great 
city of three days’ journey;” but there 
can very lit‘le doubt that the writer 
included Rehoboth-Ir, Calah, and Resen 
in his reckoning, It is to be regretted 
that Herodotus never wrote his contem- 
plated history of Assyria; forthe “ Father 
of History,” living comparatively so very 
near the time when the city was in the 
height of its prosperity, would have cer- 
tainly given us some important informa- 
tion about its founder, size, etc. 

The Name of the City and Its Founder.— 
The classical authors called Nineveh 
Ninos, the Septuagint Nineui (NineuZ), and 
the cuneiform inscriptions Ji-na-a; the 
city is also commonly represented in these 
by & compound ideograph, composed of 
two signs which mean “ house” and “ fish” 
per tary 6 The name Ni-na-a has been 
explained by Delitzsch to mean “ God’s 
rest; ” and this name may have been sug- 
gested to the founder. According to the 
ethnographical list in Genesis 10, the 
builder of Nineveh was Nimrod, the 
grandson of Ham, This “mighty hunter” 
first built Babylon, Erech, Calneh and 
Accad in the plain of Shinar (the Samir 
of the inscriptions), and then went on 
towards Assyria and builded Nineveh 
with its neighboring places, Rehoboth-Ir 
(that is, “‘ the suburbs of the city ”’”), Calah 
and Resen (Gen. 10: 10-12). [The latest 
investigations seem to show that the name 
read “ Gistubar” on the Babylonian monu- 
ments is really to be read “ Nimrod.’’} 
The description of Nimrod, as given by 
the Bible, agrees very closely with the 
description of Gistubar as given by the 
tablets. They were both bylonians, 
both hunters, both dwelt in Erech, and 
both were celebrated in the legends which 
were handed down to the later dwellers 
in the land and scene of their exploits. It 
has beén suggested by Haupt that Nimrod 
means the ‘man of Marad, or Amarad,” 
Marad being the name of a Babylonian 
city. Others say it isa form of the Akka- 
dian Amar-ud, and would so make him a 
form of the sun-god. 

History of Nineveh.—The history of the 
capital of Assyria is, of course, bound up 
very closely with the general history of 
the country. Its first rulers were called 
coted, and were appointed by the kings of 

bylon. The two most important of 
these viceroys were called Ismi-Dagan and 
Samsi-Rammanu: the latter reigned in 
the nineteenth century before Christ, and 
built a temple to Anu and Rimmon in 
Assur. Subsequently, a ruler, also called 
Samsi-Ramminou, repaired a temple in 
Nineveh, which, from this statement, we 
may be sure was already a recognized city 
of importance. Assyria rose in impor- 
tance, and its people chafed under the rule 
of the ay tgeer ee In the sixteenth 
century B. C., serious' war broke out be- 





tween the two, and, about a hundred and 
fifty years later, the Assyrians insisted 
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upon having the boundaries of the terri- 
tories clearly defined. Peace ensued about 

ifty years later; and the a 

the two nations was strengthen: 

y Assur-Ubalht, who married his daugh- 
ter to the Babylonian king. The con- 
quests of this king enabied him to 
strengthen, repair, and beautify Assur 
and Nineveh, and to build new temples. 
About this time great importance was 
attached to Nineveh; for its nearly cen- 
tral position in the kingdom arded it 
from sudden attack by the Babylonians, 
As the power of Assyria grew, so the 
power of the Babylonians dwindled into 
comparative insignificance. Under Rim- 
mon Nirari (about B, CO. 1330), Assyria 
extended her conquests far and wide; and 
his son, Shalmaneser L., continued with 
vigor and great success the wars which 
his father had begun. This king was a 
great builder; he completely restored 
Assur, 
Nineveh the actual capital by establishing 
a royal residence there. The temple of 
the goddess Istar, to whom the city was 
dedicatéd, and which had been built about 
five hundred years before by Samsi-Ram- 
manu I., was repaired and beautified. In 
the following reign of Tukulti-Ninip, 
Babylonia was conquered, and Nineveh 
virtually became the capital of zee 
tamia. In the time of Assur-Ris-Isi, 
Nineveh was again rebuilt, and its pe oe 
repaired, Each succeeding king added 
something to the conquests or power of 
the country, until its glory culminated 
under the rule of Tiglath-Pileser I. (about 
B. ©. 1100), whose sway extended as far 
as Lake Van in the north, and Syria in 
the west, while it was limited in the east 
by the mountains, and in the south by the 
Lower Zab and the Upper Euphrates. 
The next kings of Assyria speedily lost 
what their ancestors had gained ; and the 
country, being shorn of its provinces one 
by oné, dropped into dark oblivion for 
nearly two hundred years. 

After the Jewish domination of David 
and Solomon, the Assyrian power began 
to revive; and the victories gained by 
Assur-Danan II., Rem mbau-Mirdsi a 
Tiglath-Pileser IL, and others, were a 
fitting prelude to the glorious reign of 
Assur-nasir-pal, B.C. 885-860: During 
the twénty-five years of his reign, the As- 
syrian arms were victorious over the whole 
of Mesopotamia, and Phoenicia became 
subjectto him. Herestored Nineveh and 
the temple of the shining goddess Istar, 
and completely restored Calah. Follow- 
ing Assur-nasir-pal comes Shal maneserII., 
wo is the first. Assyrian king who men- 
tions the Israelitesin hisannals, Having 
conquered the nations hostile to the As- 
syrians to the north of Mesopotamia, he 
turned his attention to breaking up the 

owerful Syrian league, which had its 
hediquerters at Damascus. When Shal- 
maneser IT, made war on this confederacy, 
he found a fofce of ninety thousand men 
and about four thousand and forty chariots 
and horses ready to do battle with him. 

After a long and well-fought battle, the 
Assyrians conquered; but as Shalmaneser 
advanced no farther into Palestine, it is 
clear that the strength of his army was 
broken for a few years, and that he retired, 
fearing lest a worse evil should befall him, 
About the year 840 B.C., he was success- 
ful in his attempt to conquer Syria... Death 
had carried off Ahab in the battle of 
Ramoth-Gilead, and his family had been 
extirpated by Jehu, and Ben-hadad had 
been murdered by Hazael; hence two of 
the most important and influential mem- 
bers of the league were removed from 
Shalmaneser’s path of conquest. His own 
descriptions of the battles and his con- 
quests in Syria and Palestine, are: 

I, “Two thousand chariots and ten 
thousand men of Ahab, king of Israel, 
came before me to make war and battle. 
I fought with them, and overthrew them,” 

IL. “In my eighteenth year, Hazael, of 
Syria, gathered his forces in Saniru, a 
mountain strongholdin Lebanon. I fought 
with hith, and defeated him. He fled to 
Damascus, I pursued him, and besieged 
him in Damascus. In those days,I re- 
ceived tribute from Tvre and Sidon, and 
from Jehu the son of Omri.” 

On the “Black Obelisk,” which stands 


’ in the Nimrfid Central Saloon of the 


British Museum, there is a small relief at 
the top in which “Jehu the son of Omri” 
is depicted kneeling, and kissing the 
ground, before the Assyrian monarch, 
while near him stind his servants, bearing 
costly tribute. Shalmaneser IT. lived in 


he founded Caliah, and ‘made. 


’ 


Nineveh for some years, during which 


period he beautified the temple of Istar, 
and the City itself. During the latter por- 
tion of his life he dwelt in Calah. About 
the year 790 B.C.; Rimmon-nirari IIL, 
the warrior, built ace at Nineveh on 
the spot now Nebbi-Yunus; and 


about the year 725 B.C, Shalmaneser IV. 
entered Palestine, and made war against 
Hoshea, king of Israel. The next impor- 
-tant point of contact between Israel and 
the Assyrians took place in the reign of 
Sargon, who overran Palestine and Phe- 
nicia, and carried Israel away captive. 
Merodach Baladan, king of Babylon, had 
sent an embassy to Hezekiah, which, no 
doubt, provoked the wrath ofSargon. The 
last years of his reign were occupied ip 
conquering Wavedach Baladan; and, as 
death overtook him before he accom- 
plished his puFpose, his son Sennacherib 
continued the war. This ended, in the 
year 702-701 B.C, Sennacherib marched 
against Hezekiah of Judah, and besieged 
him in Jerusalem. The other kings of 
Syria and Phouicia had submitted to him, 
and paid tribute; Hezekiah alone refused 
to do this. Sennacherib first sent his 
Rabshakeh to terrify the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem with fearful menaces, and then 
the whole strength of the Assyrian army 
moved on to conquer the “ hill of Sion.” 
The battering-rams were reared against 
the city, the miners went to work to un- 
dermine the walls, and towers were-raised 
all round the city, that missiles and darts 
might be hurled upon the devoted soldiers 
of the Lord, Sennacherib boasts that he 
shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem as in a 
cage, and goes on to say that, having forced 
and captured the principal gate of the 
city, he conquered it, The captives car- 
ried off amounted to 200,150; and the 
spoil with which the Assyrian king en- 
riched himself was immense; for thirty 
talents of gold are ‘reckoned, eight hun- 
dred talents of silver, lapis-lazuli, ivory, 
gems, and precious stones. This is Sen- 
nacherib’s account as recorded on the 
Taylor cylinder in the British Museum. 

It was of great importance for the As- 
syrian monarch to capture Jerusalem, as 
it was a stronghold which would have 
offered excellent headquarters for an in- 
vading host, But Sennacherib miscaleu- 
lated the strength of -Hezekiah’s oppo- 
sition; and if he gained a victory, it was 
at the cost of such a number of troops and 
men that the strength of his army ‘was 
crippled for years. A fine bas-relief in 
the* Assyrian basement of the British 
Museum represents Sennacherib sitting on 
a magnificent seat before Lachish, and the 
legend above his head relates that the 
“ spoil of the city passed before him.” It 
appears very probable that the court scribe 
reckoned Jerusalem among the captured 
cities to gratify the national vanity, and 
that the spoil which is claimed to have 
come from Jerusalem really came from 
Lachish and the other places belonging to 
Judah which Sennacherib had actually 
conquered. Sennacherib passed the rest 
of his reign in incessant war with the 
Babylonians and other nations. One act 
of his the civilized world has to lament, 
and that is the utter destruction of Baby- 
lon. In his blind and mad wrath, he 
broke down the houses of. the city and set 
them on fire; he desecrated, pillaged, and 
destroyed the sanctuaries of the gods, to- 
gether with their libraries, which con- 
tained tablets for which the world would 
now give untold gold; he dug a ditch 
through the city, and let the waters in to 
submerge it; he boasts that he did more 
damage than a whirlwind could do, and 
finishes his vaunting by saying that he 
had thrown the temples and the city into 
the river, that they might never more be 
seen or heard of. Sennacherib was mur- 
dered by his séns on the 20th of Tebet, 
B.C. 681, and a life of violence was ended 
by a fitting death. 

The enon of Assyria was next ruled 
by Esarhaddon the Good. His reign. of 
thirteen years was characterized by a pol- 
icy of reconciliation. His forgiveness of 
the rebellion of Manasseh is one of his 
many noble deeds. He did much to heal 
the wounded hearts of the Babylonians, 
by establishing a residence in Babylon; 
and many of his inscriptions are written 
in the complicated writing of that ancient 
aw Like his father Sennacherih, he 
built a palace at Nineveh, and ornamented 
the temples. Nineveh, however, reached 
its highest glory under his son Assurbani- 
pal, who began to reign B.C, 668. The 





walls were rebuilt, the services of the tem- 


ples were carried out with t magnifi- 
cence, and a palace was built at Nineveh, 
The exploits of this king were portrayed 
in pictures and descri in writing by 
the skilful chisel of the Assyrian artist; 
and these bas-reliefs form some of the 
finest treasures he aan rywwhe wy 
possesses. Assurbanipal is cele 
the fine library of clay tablets which he 
gathered at Nineveh. e chief works of 
the day, on the law, science, literature, and 
religion, were there, and were classified, 
pene on shelves, and numbered in a 
careful and excellent way. Messengers 
were sent to Babylon, and other seats 
of ancient learning, to obtain copies of 
celebrated works, and, in this king, litera- 
ture found a noble and generous patron. 
Together with his literary pursuits, he 
carried.on vast wars, and, by the spoil 
he obtained, he made Nineveh one of 
the most splendid cities of the East. 
Assyria’s “king of letters” died about 
B.C. 620, and was succeeded by Assur- 
etil-ilani-kan and Bel-sum-iskun. Noth- 
ing certain is known of these kings. 
About B.C. 612, the kings of Media, Egypt 
and Babylon made a league, and besieg: 
Nineveh for two years, Frequently the 
allied forces were beaten, but, in the year 
609 B.C., the river wall was broken down 
by a flocd of the Tigris, The king of 
Assyria set fire to his palace and perished; 
and the enemy, seeing the breach in the 
wall, rushed in, and leveled the city with 
the ground, 

Thus perished one of the most important 
capitals of the Eastern world. 


[Norr.—The splendor of Nineveh must 
not be allowed to divert our attention from 
the moral character of its rule, It was, 
as Renan says, the first historic embodi- 
ment of mere military force, and one which 
found in cruelty both a motive and an 
instrument. On the monidments, scenes 
of torture are represented with as lively 
an interest as are scenes of victory. Their 
inscriptions record, Canon Farrar says, 
“* how ‘space failed for corpses;’ how un- 
sparing a destroyer is their goddess Ishtar; 
how they made pyramids of human heads; 
how they sacrificed holocausts of the sons 
and.daughters of their enemies; how they 
burned. cities; how they filled populous 
lands,with death and devastation; : how 
they scattered whole countries with the 
corpses of their defenders, as with chaff; 
how they impaled ‘heaps of men’ on 
stakes, and strewed the mountains and 
choked rivers with dead bones.” “No 
power more useless, more savage, more 
terrible, ever cast its gigantic shadow on 
the page of history, as it passed on the 
way to ruin.” The Book of Jonah pre- 
sents the great city in exceptional mood 
of repentance. The ordinary temper of 
the people is shown us in the pro hecy 
ot Nahum, whose keynote is, Woe to 


the bloody city! it is full of lies and 
rapine.”—THE EpITor.] 
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